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Snhacrs pl? a ety begin wih ane A manner 


The next number of Hanren’s Bazan will contain the firat 
of a story im Sour parts, by Harriet Prescorr 
SpPoFFORD, entitled 


THE 


chupte j 


MAID HE MARRIED.” 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Ladies Winter Toilettes, comprising Morn 
ing Gowns, House and 


Fur 


with numerous full 
Street Costumes, Tailor Gowns, and 


Capes ; Girls’ Frocka ; Work Patterns, etc., ete 


VANITAS. 
” clear reflecting waters 
A wayward cloudlet glanced, 
To preen a drooping feather, 
But pausing—self-entranced— 
More gayly spread her mantle, 
Then caught some bands of gold 
The sunset shot at random, 
To line each pearly fold 
She gazed, and flushed with pleasure, 
Her beauty seemed so rare: 
Had ever fairer vision 
Hung ino the silent air? 
A ripple blurs the mirror 
With following gust behind, 
Blots out the beauteous double; 
And the relentless wind 
Its slender fingers tangle 
Within the downy breast ;— 
Some shreds of gold and crimson 
Siow vanish in the west 
Jane De Forest SHELTON 


RARLIER HOURS IN SOCIETY. 

N a commercial metropolis, and in the towns and 
] cities great centre of trade, 
business interests naturally take precedence of all 
others. The claims which are made by the counting 
room, the slop, and the office imperiously dominate 
the more modest requests of society and of fashion. 
How few men, for ivstance, have leisure for calls in 
the daytime? To how many receptions does the wife 
go, perhaps with a daughter or two, perhaps alone, 
carrying her husband's card? Young men in salaried 
positions and not in control of their own time are, as 


contiguous to a 


a rule, unable to engage in any social function by 
teas and matinées are 
very generally opportunities for the assembling in 
numbers of women for the display of elegant toi 
lettes and the ripple of womanly talk. Of this no- 
body complains seriously. Women have charming 
times when socially gathered, and the sparkle of 
repartee, the sallies of mirth, the touch and go of 
conversation 


daylight; and so afternoon 


witty, thoughtful, humorous, clever— 
are known of the fortunate women who meet in each 
other's drawing-rooms in the season. 

It is a familiar commonplace that men all by them- 
selves cannot make homes that are ideally perfect. 
Their attempts at homes, in bachelor apartments, for 
example, however luxuriously appointed, and sup- 
plemented, however agreeably, by clubs and res- 
taurants, are mere makeshifts, as Benedict always 
confesses, when he discovers for himself the ease and 
pleasure of a fireside with a wife as the presiding 
genius 

Equally obvious, and possibly equally trite, is the 
observation that women, all by themselves, cannot 
compose society. Society, at its best, is made up of 

For the dinner, the salon, the 
dance, the whist table, the theatre party, men and wo- 


men and women 
men are requisite, the one sex complementing the 
other. Evening clothes, the elaborate simplicity of 
the man’s toilette, the splendor and sheen of the wo- 
man's—the train, the fan, the pretty coiffure, the jew- 
els, the dainty gloves, the flowers and fragrance—all 
presu ppose and women 
unite, each individual contributing something to the 
general fund, if only by his or her presence, and his 
or her beautiful exterior 


oceasions in which men 


To return to our original thought—that business 
and professional life more and more crowd social 
affairs to the wall, and tend to eliminate from soci- 
ety many choice spirits who would give it charm 
and grace—one only needs to glance at the dial- 
plate of the clock. Late, later, latest, are the hours 
written there. The dance hardly begins till mid- 
night; the supper crowds the wee small hours; 
the coming home is in the gray dawn. This does 
very well for the woman who may sip her coffee 
in bed and take her easeful sleep till noon, but it 
plays bavoe with the man who must be at his desk at 
nine or at his counter at eight, no matter how late he 
may have retired the previous night. After two 
hours or so of sleep a man is seldom so alert and 
acute as business demands that he should be; and 
if his late pleasuring is au affuir of several nights a 
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week, he is very likely to find himself high and dry 
on the shore while his wiser friends are sailing the 
seas of commercial prosperity. 

Earlier hours will be made convenient and fashion- 
able as well, notwithstanding the necessity of the late 
dinner and the late dressing, if and when women are 
ready to take into thoughtful account the limita- 
tions which press upon the lives of men. Reforms 
begin at the top, and women who are social leaders 
will bring about an improvement when they recog- 
nize its necessity. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
ene “ ) E are only chil- 
yp \ ieee. aie all, 


| in spite of our boast- 


| ed progress,” Professor 
Me Kholer fhe Lele Prodgers was saying as 
I came into the room. 
I do not know what 
had led to this remark 
eicrnit of his, nor did the Pro- 
a fessor stop to enlight- 
en me. Indeed he made 
no pause when he saw me, acknowledging my presence only 
with a slight wave in my direction of the gold-rimmed 
spectacles he held in his hand. ‘‘ How do we even enlarge 
our vocabularies except as children do, word by word, after 
many a lesson ?” he continued. ‘It took a tremendous one— 
a great object-lesson—some years ago to make us understand 
what a ‘blizzard’ meant, our friends in Texas and on the 
Western plains had been talking about so long. And what 
did we do when we had learned? We used it as indiscrim- 
inately as children would. We were like infants who know 
how to say ‘da-da,’ greeting every person with it. When- 
ever we saw snow and wind together we shook our heads 
or clapped our hands and shouted, ‘ Blizzard, a blizzard!’ 
The daily papers celebrated in column editorials the anni- 
versary of the day when the lesson was given us. The dis- 
cussion of it bas gone on for years. We have learned the 
word, and the baby knows his ‘da-da,’ but we don't know 
any better than he does yet how to apply it. 

‘* And take hamidity,” the Professor continued. ‘In my 
day people called it damp weather; the country folk said 
they were having a spell of it when it lasted too long. But 
after a spell of it here in New York the newspapers taught 
us to say ‘humidity.’ Just at this moment we are learning 
another word—cyclone—a word long known and understood 
in the tropics, but new to us. Every journal has been drill- 
ing us in that since our great storm in August. Every man 
and woman has been learning it. I have ridden in the pub- 
lic conveyances of New York all my life, and in all wea- 
thers”—here the Professor lapped his legs, put a band on 
each arm of his chair, and leaned forward as he spoke—*‘ but 
it was never until last Monday that I heard a conductor use 
the word. A gust of wind dashed the rain against the win- 
dow as he took my fare. He bent to look out, holding the 
strap above him, while he said to me, with the air of a child 
pleased with a new word he but half understood, ‘It’s a 
cyclone. I think, sir, that’s coming.’” 

I confess that my own attention had been a little distracted 
all this time by a conversation which was going on behind 
me. Mrs. Lawrence was there talking to that good-looking 
young Roger Fearing. She had been full of enthusiasm 
about some festivity planned for the winter. Mrs. Law- 
rence’s enthusiasms, by-the-way,are proverbial. They im 
pel her into a discussion of endless themes on any plane, 
mundane or spiritual. They fill out the sails of her adven- 
tures to such an extent that she fears to traverse no sea. Her 
experiences, therefore, of others’ sorrows, their moods and 
ambitions, their infelicities, are boundless. She understands 
everything, in fact,except discrimination. Mr. Fearing had 
listened with melancholy air, failing to respond, except in 
perfunctory manner. 

**But you'll come, won’t you?” said Mrs. Lawrence, a lit- 
tle chilled at last. 

* Not now. I cannot,” he answered. 
heard about my wife?” 

** Divorced!” said Mrs. Lawrence, full of a rush of sym- 
pathy, leaning toward him, and clasping her hands on her 
lap. ‘Oh, I'm so sorry!” 

‘* No,” Mr. Fearing answered. ‘‘ Dead.” 

1 left my seat at this and joined Miss Trowbridge on 
the other side of the room. I did not dare tell her what I 
had heard. I listened to ber instead. She had just seen that 
exquisite and ideal Annie Russell, who won us all a few 
years ago in Elaine, and who, after a painful illness lasting 
ever since, means now to return once more on the stage. 
Miss Trowbridge talked, too, of Richard Mansfield’s Shy- 
lock, and Mr. Willard’s Hamlet, which she had seen in 
Boston, and of Pachman’s Chopin recitals, and many other 
things, to which I fear I paid as little attention as I had 
done to the Professor, my mind being constantly dis- 
tracted with the enthusiastic sympathy Mrs. Lawrence gave 
young Fearing in atonement for her mistake. 





“Haven't you 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING POCKETS. 

\ JOMEN are coming rapidly, it is said, into all the voca- 
tions of men, but how remote they still are from men’s 
main pursuits may be seen by the simple test of pockets. No 
man whom you meet in the streets could tell you off-hand, 
probably, just how many pockets he has; he only knows 
that there are a great many. A careful statistical inquiry 
will probably show that he has several unknown to him— 
for instance, one in the lining of his waistcoat, or a duplicate 
revolver-pocket. It is very probable that he has in all fif- 
teen—five, that is, in each of his main garments, without 
counting under-clothes or overcoats. On the other hand, his 
wife or sister may or may not have a single one; and this, 
if she has it, may be so concealed among her garments as 
to be practically inextricable when needed. ‘‘ What is the use 
of your telling me to * hurry up,’ as you call it?” said a well- 
known Boston lady in despair to an impatient horse-car con- 
ductor. ‘‘ How can | possibly hurry up when my pocket is 
in South Boston?” After much tugging she reached the very 
remote region of her pocket; but it is a serious question to 
ask, How can a sex which has but one pocket, and that 
practically as far off as South Boston, compete with a sex 

which has fifteen pockets close at hand? 
There is not a practical vocation in life which does not 
imply the need of these essential places of deposit. The busi- 
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ness man keeps his papers there, the mechanic his smaller 
implements. Indeed, the male sex is coming more and more 
into bondage to its pockets. It is not so very long since the 
musculine handkerchief was habitually kept in the hat, and 
I remember a very tall and erect town-clerk who constantly 
carried all the town’s recent papers in the same receptacle. 
I have myself seen that hat blown off, so that the street was 
strewn with receipts and certificates. But certainly the hat 
of a woman is less available for such a purpose than even 
that unreachable append she calls her pocket; and al- 
though her mouth is no doubt capable of vast and varied ser- 
vice as a receptacle of pins, think how imperfectly it re- 
places the fifteen pockets of a man! 

The pocket simply suggests those inconveniences of cos- 
tume which everywhere hamper the path of the business 
woman, or of her who would fain be such. Recent changes 
in dress are already helping women a little in this respect— 
if they borrow the shirt and the waistcoat and the sack, why 
should not the pockets go with them? But the pocket really 
stands for something deeper—for the absence in women of 
those acquired business habits which the boy picks up quite 
easily. To compete with men, a woman needs also to have, 
as it were, pockets in her mind; to have everything clear, 
available, and handy; to know just what she attempts, and 
to be able to do it. There is no want of this quality in her 
natural make-up; she needs only to have it available in new 
directions. No business man could go into a kitchen and 
plan a dinner so accurately as his cook plans it; sketch out 
to himself beforehand a menu for each day, and then remem- 
ber just when to put on the soup, when the potatoes, when 
the cauliflower, when the pudding, so that everything shall 
go upon the table at the precise point of excellence. Yet 
the cook, though ‘‘ only a woman,” does this day in and day 
out, and the courses succeed each other as precisely as the 
trains in a railway station. 

The case becomes yet more difficult where children are 
concerned—baby to be dressed and fed, little Alice to go to 
the kindergarten, Johnny to school, Effie to her music lesson, 
and all to be fitted out with due reference to breakfast, 
Juncheon, hat, school-books, and overshoes. The mere de- 
cision what each younger or older child should wear is 
something tremendous in the way of daily solicitude, espe- 
cially in regions where we must dress with reference not to 
the number of days in the week, but to the number of cli- 
mates ina day. What resources a woman must have—what 
a supply of mental pockets, so to speak—when she endures, 
day in and day out, demands which are unceasing, and 
which her husband would find so exhausting! The truth is 
that no woman needs to develop any absolutely new facul- 
ties to become a skilled mechanic or a business woman ; 
she simply needs to apply, in « wholly different direction, 
the powers already applied in the domestic sphere. 

It is a sufficient proof that woman is not wanting in me- 
chanical ability when we see how easily she has, in all 
directions, mastered the sewing-machine, a thing still as per- 
plexing to any untrained and non-mechanical man as is the 
electrical dynamo, It is a clear proof that she is not defi 
cient in the elements of business method when we enter 
shop after shop, wholesale or retail, and find her ruling be 
hind a glass screen as bookkeeper. These are, of course, but 
elementary tests, yet they are tests, and the ambition of 
every young girl is to go beyond them. Every graduate of 
a grammar-school who gets a place as “ stock-girl” in a 
large establishment at four dollars a week, looks forward to 
becoming a ‘‘ saleslady at six dollars. When she reaches 
that pomt she bas the farther vision of rivalling some tradi- 
tional heroine of the establishment who, by careful observa- 
tion and good business qualities, ended at a salary of sixty 
dollars a week and her travelling expenses. Such cases may 
be rare, but they have been known; and the memory of a 
single one of them is enough to stimulate the ambition of a 
whole streetful of stock-girls and salesladies. 

Whatever may be the other influences of modern Amer- 
ican life, it is certainly sharpening women’s wits for the 
practical side. These fair creatures, once held to be dreamy 
and unpractical, are now beginning to contrive and invent, 
buy and sell, in such manner as to hold their own in the 
market. The kind of man who once wished his wife, in the 
words of a well-known wit, to call to him from the drawing- 
room and say, ‘‘ My dear, how much do two and two make?” 
may now perhaps gratefully recognize in her at least os 
good a manager as himself. It is quite possible that it may 
be she who enables him to straighten out his accounts, dis- 
suades him from foolish investments, and helps him to keep 
their expenses within their income. In so far she has learned 
the use of pockets. T. W. H. 


ECONOMY OF SPACE. 


T= object of much instruction, at various times and 

places, has been how to invent and arrange additional 
articles of furniture, and how to fill up rooms with them. 
We have been standing our bureaus and bedsteads, our sofas 
and chairs, in peculiar and abnormal positions, with the ap- 
parent idea of covering space, and making a large room 
look ‘* furnished.”’ 

But to many people their methods of living have made it 
necessary for them to exercise their wits in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. The aim of the vast army of ‘‘ flat-dwell- 
ers” in our large cities is to ‘‘condense,” not amplify or 
multiply, their articles of furniture. The parlor, the bed- 
room, the dining-room, the kitchen, show the same design. 
Each piece of furniture must be made to answer the pur- 
poses of a half-dozen articles, because the size of the rooms 
will not admit of the half-dozen. 

Bedsteads are narrower and shorter. Tables, chairs, in 
fact each article of furniture is made of more diminutive size 
than it used to be. *‘Why?” you ask. ‘ To accommodate 
the people who live in flats.” 

But by some extraordinary oversight on the part of fate, 
the only things which have not as yet shrunk to agree with 
the size of flats are the human beings who live in them. 
The average men and women are still of the same size that 
they used to be in the days when they lived in an average 
city house twenty-five feet wide. In the average flat rooms 
in which these people dwell, the test of “ cat-swinging ” 
has long fallen into desuetude. A flat room in which one 
could “swing a cat” would be something magnificent, 
abnormal. If the average flat-dweller has space to walk 
between the indispensable bedstead, sofa, and dining-table, 
he calls himself blessed. 

Perhaps by-and-by Nature will come to his relief, and 
from the flat-dwellers will be slowly evolved a pygmy race 
fitted to live in the houses they have erected. Alas! if she 
does, the efforts of the new inhabitants would probably be 
directed to immediately contracting their dwelling-places, 
for the sake of ‘* economizing space.” 

















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 


HIS is to be “a fur season.” Already fur trimmings 

are worn on autumn gowns and wraps, and the winter 
will see further adoption of this garniture on house and 
street dresses alike, on silk gowns as well as on those of 
cloth or velvet, and on garments of various kinds, ranging 
all the way from babies’ caps borc+red with ermine to the 
most elaborate fall gowns enrich. with bands of Russian 
sable. Fur garments, such as coats, mantles, capes, and 
collars, will be more worn than they have ever been. The 
becoming seal-skin with velvetlike pile will prevail, having 
reasserted its pre-eminence, disputed last year by its rivals, 
the glossy black furs. The latter, however, are still con- 
sidered very elegant, as black costumes are now so fashion- 
able, and will remain in vogue, especially the Persian amb 
with silken lustre and moire marking like that of the rich- 
est Lyons silks. 

SEAL-SKIN COATS. 


The long coat reaching to the knee is the correct thing in 
seal-skin. It is fashioned in several ways, but every new 
model has a full skirt with fan pleats or godet folds in the 
back, and also very large topped sleeves drooping below the 
armholes in 1830 style, and tapering to the wrists without 
cuffs. Coats varying from thirty-two to forty-five inches 
in length are provided to suit women of different height. 
The first acad dau is a single-breasted fitted coat thirty- 
six inches long, with revers in front, beginning at the end, 
widening from waist up to the shoulders, where they are 
slashed over the sleeves, and thence crossing the back like a 
collarette below a high collar-band. The Russian sleeves 
are wide above the elbow and droop in folds, then taper to 
the wrists. A beautiful lining is of gold and brown bro- 
cade. A very elegant half-fitting coat with single-breasted 
loose front is fitted closely in the back to the waist-line and 
falls below in full fan pleats. A ee 4 collarette, pointed 
low in front and square across the back, reaches to the top 
of huge sleeves somewhat in gigot shape. A large seal-skin 
coat forty inches long has double-breasted fronts holding 
two rows of tortoise-shell buttons. The back fits the figure 
to the waist, then falls in funnel-shaped pleats, giving such 
fulness that the skirt can be spread out to form a half-circle. 
Wide Directoire revers are wired to keep them in shape as 
they extend out to the broad drooping sleeves. The very 
high collar has points turned over in front. The lining in 
the light tints now used in dark fur garments is of moiré 
glacé in écru and green shades. A very swell coat made 
like the last, instead of having plain revers, has full jabots 
of the seal, like revers held in folds, falling full over the 
chest in most beautiful fashion. 

Trimming of another fur enriches many coats, though it 
is a good plan to put all the money expended in a plain seal- 
skin coat of the best cut and length, reserving all trimming 
for a future season, when a change of fashion may require it 
for remodelling. The first seal-skin noted above is very 
handsome when the long revers are bound narrowly with 
Persian lamb, or edged with sable or mink tails. The double- 
breasted coat with deep full jabot may have this jabot and 
the high collar edged with dark brown mink tails, or sable 
tails, silver-fox, black marten, sea-otter. or chinchilla. Still 
other very rich garments of seal-skin have the entire jabot 
and collar of a different fur, any of the furs just noted being 
used, the brown and gray furs giving especially fine effect. 
It is well to add here that furriers have a way of altering 
last season's jackets of seal-skin by using the sleeves, that 
have become too small, for increasing the fulness in the back 
of the skirt, and adding a pair of entirely new sleeves, cut 
large, wide, and drooping at the top. 

Persian-lamb coats forty inches long and double-breasted, 
fastened with smooth black buttons, have a deep jabot ruffle 
pointing low in front, then extending across the back as a wide 
collarette. The sleeves are enormously wide at the top, and 
the whole garment is lined with moiré glacé in very light 
colors. Single-breasted coats of this rich black fur, also forty 
inches long, are trimmed with a shoulder ruffle of the fur 
eight or ten inches wide, set on to give the effect of a round 
yoke above. Sometimes the ruffle is deepened in front to the 
waist-line,and again on each shoulder above large soft-topped 
sleeves. A high coilar turns over in front. Dresden-china 
figures are on the striped silk lining. A coat of great elegance 
is of lustrous moiré Persian, with a full jabot of fox argenté, 
a very rich silvery fur 


FUR MANTLES 


Large round mantles of seal-skin or of Persian lamb are 
liked for carriage and evening wear, and for walking also, 
because of their great warmth, and because they are easily 
put on and off. They hang very full from the shoulders, 
and are thirty to thirty-five inches long. A favorite seal 
mantle, thirty-two inches in length, is trimmed with a shoul- 
der ruffle deeply pointed in front and back, and has a high 
collar, with the fronts turned over in points and edged with 
mink tails. A similar mantle has a collar extending up above 
the ears, and the shoulder ruffle made entirely of black mar 
ten. Pale moiré glacé linings flash out their colors in these 
capes; while one of Persian lamb, thirty-six inches long, is 
lined with rich black brocade. An exquisite circular man- 
tle, nearly four yards wide at the edge, is of Persian lamb 
lined with rose moiré, and trimmed with a deep ruffle in col- 
larette shape below a high standing collar. Other mantles 
of seal-skin have the deep upper ruffle and collar of Russian 
sable, or else of Persian, or of mink, chinchilla, silver-fox, or 
of ermine. Gray krimmer mantles are in all the shapes 
described above, and there are regal mantles of ermine for 
evening wear. 

CAPES OF FUR. 


The new short round capes of seal-skin hang full, like 
those of velvet or cloth, and are either twenty or twenty-four 
inches long. A high collar and a full ruffle gathered below 
it may be of the same fur, or else of Persian lamb or mink. 
Such a cape may be worn alone, or else over a coat of last 
season, which it modernizes, provided the sleeves are not too 
small. Some capes of seal-skin are fulled in around a yoke, 
and have a ruffle of fur starting in a point at the end of the 
front and gradually widening to six inches on the shoulders, 
thence crossing the back below the yoke. A beautiful seal- 
skin cape, twenty-four inches long, has a ruffle of glossy black 
moiré Persian fur extending like bretelles from the waist in 
front and back over the shoulders, and also a standing fluted 
ruffle of the black fur as a collar. Such capes are also made 


of the moiré Persian with ruffle and collar of chinchilla, and 
of seal trimmed with mink, Persian lamb, sable, or chinchilla. 
The simpler military capes of last year become the circular 
capes of this winter, and are twenty-four inches long. They 
are made of seal-skin, with a narrow ruffle of silken Persian 
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around the shoulders, a high seal collar, and a brocaded lin- 
ing. A row of mink-tail trimming is also seen on seal capes. 
Double capes in the circular shape are of seal-skin, with the 
upper cape set on around the shoulders as if from a yoke, 
and edged top and bottom with black marten. Some of the 
most stylish short capes of seal-skin have a full collarette 
falling in godet pleats from a high collar, with turned-over 
points. Very handsome double capes have the lower cape 
of seal-skin and the upper cape of mink edged with a nar- 
row band of dark mink tails, the high collar being of the 
becoming seal-skin. 
FUR COLLARS. 


The fashionable small pieces of fur this season are called 
collars, but are almost large enough to be considered capes, 
as they reach over the shoulder-tips, and many are pointed 
to the waist in front and back alike. One of the most effec- 
tive and becoming pieces is the double collar of mink cut 
very full, reaching over the sleeve-tops, pointed to the waist 
in front, but round and short across the back, and finished 
with a flaring high collar. The gay brocaded or moiré lin- 
ing isan important feature of these collars, as ow are quick- 
ly removed when in the house, and their rich lining is en 
évidence, Other larger collars pointed to the waist tee in 
front and back are of seal-skin edged with chinchilla. 
Double collars are also made of black velvet bordered with 
fluffy black-fox fur, with also a high flaring collar-band of 
fur. A novelty is a collar of sage-green velvet edged with 
jet, and a shoulder ruffle of moité Persian, the top having an 

jlizabethan frill of the black fur inside a high battlemented 
collar of velvet and jet. 


CRAVATS AND MUFFS. 


The small cravat-or scarf made of the entire skin and 
stuffed hedd of a small animal is worn precisely as it was 
worn last year in sable, mink, Persian lamb, and also in 
ermine. 

Muffs are larger than those of last year, a medium size 
promising te be generally adopted, while very large muffs 
of ‘ 1830” style are offered as the highest fashion. Quite 
plain muffs without trimming of any kind are preferred, 
especially in the rich furs, sable, ermine, and moiré Persian. 


ERMINE. 


The revival of ermine was noted last year, and the taste 
for it increases. It comes in all the pretty shapes of collars, 
circular capes, and mantles already described in other furs, 
and in large tippets and long stoles of quaint old fashion, 
with huge muffs tomatch. It will also be made up in large 
loose jackets like box-coats, and in various garments with 
sleeves for the opera and for evening wear. An opera coat 
of ermine in loose box shape and forty inches long has 
sleeves of velvet, with also shoulder capes and an Eliza- 
bethan ruffled collar of velvet of some becoming color. 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS 


Trimmings of fur enrich the handsomest carriage wraps, 
coats, and mantles of velvet, cloth, moiré, brocades, and 
bengaline. In some garments the fur is only used as nar- 
row edgings, but in many it is in combination with the 
fabric, forming shoulder ruffles, jabots, a butterfly collar, a 
tippet or vest, and cuffs. 

Cloth coats have a butterfly coliar of fur of the same or a 
contrasting color, as black cloth with a moiré Persian col- 
lar, or brown cloth with mink or sable, while the startling 
contrast is also seen of black cloth capes or coats with an 
ermine collar, or the old-time victorine with long ends 
reaching low in front. The fancy for black and white 
makes these ermine-trimmed garments very popular, though 
this royal fur seems far more appropriate for velvet and 
moiré than for plain cloth. 

Ladies wearing mourning choose Persian -lamb furs, or 
else the very dark seal-skin, which can be dyed almost black. 

Very narrow bands, bindings, and pipings of fur are used 
as dress trimmings in preference to broad borders. Even 
silk dresses have a finish of fur at the foot, though trimmed 
elsewhere with lace and jet,as a black moiré skirt edged 
with mink or sable, while the basque has epaulettes of white 
Venice guipure and a jet collar. A dinner gown of white 
satin has sable at the foot of the skirt, with magenta velvet 
revers and Louis Seize bows on the corsage. Another, of 
cerise satin, has sable bands around the knee and on the low- 
necked waist. Still another fancy is to finish off with some 
becoming fur at the top of a stock or high draped collar of 
velvet or of satin, and English women have revived the old 
way of wearing ermine or swan’s-down around the bigh 
neck of dark dresses of cloth or of silk. Tea gowns have a 
border of dark fur in contrast to their light fabric, while 
others are faced or lined throughout with ermine. ‘‘ Every- 
thing goes” in fur this winter, as every kind of fur known 
to the furriers can now be used in some way to add to the 
comfort or enrichment of various garments. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. C. G. GUNTHER'S 
Sons. 


THE LETTERS: OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL.* 


T= letters of a great man published after his death are 
always by way of’a legacy to the book-loving public. 
Mr. Lowell's are issued in two sumptuous volumes, irresist- 
ibly tempting to the hand and the eye of everybody who 
delights in the best literature. As a man of letters, Lowell 
was successful in so many departments, and so easily in the 
front rank, whatever he undertook, that no one has seriously 
disputed his claim to pre-eminence. His poetry was lofty 
in spirit and melodious in sound, its form a perfect mould 
for the strong virile thought. It covers a wide range, from 
the delicacy of “‘ The First Snowfall,” the intense pathos of 
‘* After the Burial,” and the wonderful beauty of “ Sir Laun- 
fal,”’ to the shrewd humor and mother-wit of the ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers” and the grand and solemn organ chords of the “ Me- 
morial” and other odes written for various occasions. 
lt was something to set down as an event in one’s life to 
hear Lowell read one of these magnificent odes, the eyes 
kindling and glowing, the voice vibrating with passionate 
eloquence, the whole man pouring himself out on the tide 
of his glorious verse. 
As an essayist Lowell was ag | 
satisfactory, handling this difficult li 
art and the skill of a master. 


at home and equally 
terary form with nice 
His touch was light but true, 
his a exhaustive, his knowledge of men and things 
only excelled by his accuracy and wisdom when judging of 
affairs. A man of letters so eminent and so many-sided, 
when, at the call of those best fitted to choose, he entered 


*The Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by Charlies Eliot Nor- 
ton. Two Vols. Ina Box. Harper & Brothers. 
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public life and represented his count 


abroad, Mr. Lowell 
at once displayed the qualities which made his country 
proud of him, and won for him the respect and admiration 
of both America and England. 

With the main facts of Mr. Lowell's life we have been 
familiar, knowing them as we know the peaks in a moun- 
tain range, or the capitals in a foreign land, or the dates ina 
chronology. His correspondence, covering a period of more 
than sixty years, from 1827 to 1891, is a new revelation of a 
rarely symmetrical and lovable character. 

In this copious correspondence, carefully compiled. and 
edited by Professor Norton, accompanied by tabies of con- 
tents and a very satisfactory index, we have what amounts 
to a life of James Russell Lowell. The biographical 
thread which connects the letters is always sufficiently 
strong, and carries with it enough of explanation and eluci- 
dation to make the letters clear, where any comment is de- 
sirable. The letiers themselves are charming in their free- 
dom from self-consciousness, their clever sallies, their fun 
and humor, their love of nature, and their open and gener- 
ous affection for those to whom they were sent. Asa friend, 
Mr. Lowell was unhampered by reserve or stiffness. Hav- 
ing given his friendship to man or woman, the confidence 
and loyalty of a grand nature were freely bestowed upon 
that person. Naturally his friends were of the class aud 
culture akin to his own, and the names of Mr. Lowell's cor- 
respondents are those which belong to every houselioild. 
Longfellow, Howells, Aldrich, Leslie Stephen, Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, C. E. Norton, J. T. Fields, Mrs. Fields, Edward E. 
Hale, Kate Field, R. W. Gilder, Josiah Quincy, Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, T. W. Higginson, E. L. 
Godkin, and others well-known in literature, were so for- 
tunate as to have these epistles laid upon their breakfast ta- 
bles, having been brought to their doors in an ordinary post- 
man’s bag ! 

The first little letters were written when the boy, young- 
est of six and bis mother’s darling, was eight years old 
They are childish letters, with capitals lacking, and full of 
bits of home news. He writes to his brother Robert: 


*‘I am going to have a new suit of broadcloth clothes to 
wear every day and to playin. Mother tells me I may have 
any sort of buttons 1 choose. When you write my letters; 
you must direct them all to me, and not write half to mother 
as you generally do. Mother has given me the three volumes 
of tales of a grandfather. farewell, 

Yours truly, 
JAMES.” 
Then comes a postscript: 


** You must keep what I told you about my new clothes a 
secret; if you dont I shall not divulge any more secrets to 
you.” 


Of Maria White, to whom the young poet was married in 
December, 1844. the letters give us some charming glimpses. 
Mrs. Lowell was herself a poet, some of her lyrics, as 
‘The Alpine Sheep ” and ‘* The Morning-Glory,” breathing 
an exquisite tenderness, and finding a permanent place in 
American anthology. Those were radiantly happy years 
spent by the two congenial souls, whose marriage was so 
true a mating. a 

We receive a very pleasant idea of Lowell in domesticity 
in those early and chivalric days. ‘‘ I never see Maria mend- 
ing my stockings, or Ellen bringing the water for my shower 
bath in the morning,without hearing a faint tinkle of chains.” 

Of the baby Blanche, the first-born, he writes to his friend 
C. F. Briggs: ‘‘To tell the truth, Iam very much taken up 
with the baby at present. I do not think Blanche safe in 
any one’s arms but her mother’s and mine, and Maria cannot 
bear the fatigue of ‘tending’ hera great deal. Blanche al 
ready prefers her father to any one else,” ete. 

A letter written in 1849 to his nephew Charles might be 
published by itself as a tract, it is so admirable and so full 
of good comradeship. ‘‘ Remember,” he says, *‘ that a man 
is valuable in our day for what he knows, and that his com 
pany will always be desired by others in exact proportion to 
the amount of intelligence and instruction he brings with 
him....Talents are absolutely nothing to a man except he 
have the faculty of work along with them. Always make a 
thing as po as youcan.” Sorrow swept over their hearth 
again and again in the deaths of their children. 

When the third child, little Rose, died, he writes: ‘‘She 
was a very lovely child—we think the loveliest of our three. 
Dear little child, she had never spoken, only smiled.” 

In connection with this mention of Rose, he gives the first 
draught of the poem afterwards revised and called ‘‘ After 
the Burial,” ending’ 

“That little shoe in the corner, 
Soe worn and wrinkled and brown, 
With its emptiness confutes you 
And argues your wisdom down.” 


Mrs. Lowell died in Rome in 1858. In 1857 Mr. Lowell 
married Miss Frances Dunlap, with whom he was to pass 
many delightful years. She was the sharer of all his tri- 
umphs and his fame, and did what a true wife always does 
to make these secure. Her death, in 1885, in London, left 
him desolate. Soon after this event he returned to his home 
in America. His brilliant London life,as Minister to the 
Court of St. James, was succeeded by a quiet retirement in 
Massachusetts. At Deerfoot Farm, Southborough, with 
his daughter, his son-in-law, and his grandchildren, he spent 
much of his time, and, as grandparents do, revelled in the 
development of the second generation. After a while he 
returned to the home at Elmwood, Cambridge, where the 
birds came as of old to his study windows, and the green 
leaves ‘‘ held up their hands” between him and the sun. 

To say that these letters of James Russell Lowell, so ably 
edited by the hand of his life-long friend, constitute the 
most significant biographical work issued this year from any 
press, is to give but a faint idea of the sparkle, the variety, 
the cultivation, and the incisive criticism of books and men 
shown by and contained in these pages. Mr. Lowell lived 
through the stirring scenes of our civil war, and did as 
splendid work for patriotism and union by his pen as his 
kinsmen and friends did with sword and bayonet on the 
battle-field. His pithy epigrams and ringing invective were 
missiles which struck home. It is always interesting to be 
admitted to a poet’s workshop, to get an insight into the 
temper of the weapons he used, of the white heat at which 
they were forged. This “‘ open sesame” we have here. 

In style, paper, typography, broad margins, and binding, 
these noble volumes are expressions of the Harpers’ finest 
work. They will be an addition to any library, and, better, 
they will give permanent pleasure wherever they are read. 
The books are enriched by several fine portraits of Mr. Low- 
ell, at different periods of his life, each strong and charac- 
teristic. ARET E. SANGSTER. 








UTUMN TOILETTES. 


’ ‘He costume Fig. 1 is of willow-green cloth and darker 
green velvet. The skirt is of cloth, with three bias 


ids of velvet of graduated width. The belted coat is en- 
irely of velvet, except the close forearms of the sleeves and 
high plastron at the neck, which are of cloth to identify 

] Ww il tine skirt 
The house costume Fig. 2 consists of a light gray cloth 
skirt simply bordered with rows of stitching, and a blouse 
old-rose bengaline fastened at the back. The blouse has 
full double collarette, a ruffle below the belt, and the 
puffed sleeves terminate at the elbow in a ruffle, the edges 


ll which, together with the belt, are embroidered 


ninence- purple bengaline is the material of the gown 
| §. A sash of lighter violet bengaline meets in a point 
e back of the bodice, is shirred on the shoulders and at 
vaist in front, and hangs in long fringed ends on the 
Outside the scarf on the bodice are bretelles of dark 

een velvet. A belt of passementerie crosses the back 


BUTTONS 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT 
NAMED is the 


GRIFFIS. 


button. By the French, masters 


Wor 


uste of Europe, it was called from bouton, a 

i It was, it is, the blossom of civilization. The savage, 
Oriental, even the biblical and classic man or woman 
knew it not rhe pin, skewer p, brooch, boss, knob, or 
toggle is not a button, nor was the *‘ bothun” of thirteenth 
century English. Neither the apex and culmination on the 


cap of a Chinese mandarin, significant of rank as it is, 


nor the daintily carved Japanese néleuké, can be compared 
vith this bud of Occidental civilization. Let the Burmese, 
Hindoo, Celestial, or Samurai of Nipon, boast that he can 
ess without pin, brooch, or button, and the India man with 
it even a string; we are as proud of our buttons as an 


samirai or a talor 


No, ‘‘the bud” of modern dress is not more ancient than 
he weet sixteen” who ‘‘came out” into society last 
eek. Neither Isaiah, in his famous third-chapter inventory 

f the dre of the ultra-stylish daughters of Jerusalem, nor 
Homer's heroes, de sp ite Chapman's translation of one Greek 


vord by the new-fangled term ‘* button,” possessed this con 
summatio f sartorial art Bosses, studs, knobs, orna 
ments there were, as witness the museums In China, 
most ancient, existed the ‘‘ nubbies” or bulbs of cloth caught 
vith loops which held together the pajama, or some garment 
to that effect In Japan, in prehistoric days a wooden ball 
orn perforated to hold fire producing implements, was 
thrust u uler the belt. The flint and steel were in a bag 
held by a string his was, in later tobacco days evolved 
into a gem of art. Yet it was, and is, no true button. In 
chryselephantine splendor of carving and decoration, em 
bodying the might and mirth of Japanese art, and sufficient 
ly costly, the nétsuké, by its talitale etymology, shows its 
humble origin. It knew neither thread, needle, nor button- 





Fig. 1.—Cuiora anp VELVET CosTUME. 
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Even the medieval Frisian, decorated with bosses and 

tens of gold though he and she were, had not the true 
patton, nor even the fisher-folk of the isle of Marken, who 
still wear bossy catches of gold at their necks. Even the 
buttons, so called, found on French and Italian dresses of 
the tenth century were but ornaments. ‘‘ Buds” they 
were, but they had not a mate. They were as Adam in 
Eden, alone and helpless. 

The invention of the button-hole was an epoch in the 
world’s history. It was as Eve to Adam. It became a true 
helpmeet. It changed the ornament into a thing of use, an 
emblem of security. Civilized man could now depart from 
flowing wraps and dk yn tight clothes. String, strap, buckle, 
skewer, pin, and belt could be eschewed. Women could be 
fitted,” and men show their figure. Chinese ideas of 
etiquctte require that, when dressed, sex shall be revealed 
only by the head and feet. Lost in voluminous clothing, 
man and woman may be distinguished only by coif and cap, 
or by sandals large or small. In Europe, the button made 
trousers possible, as well as those feminine garments which 
secure a stable bust. Modern dress began with the button. 
With the button-hole both were able to hold themselves to 
gether; and being always ready for action, without having 
first to ‘‘ gird up their loins,” could do more work and better. 

Now appears the button in literature. Absent from fairy- 

tale, folk-lore, ancient myth, saga, history, or Scripture, it 
blooms in Shakespeare, and enters common English speech. 
It is tagged to flowers and labelled on mechanical contri- 
vances. The myriad-minded dramatist, builder, and adorn- 
er of E ng lish speech, who did for our grammar what Michael 
Angelo accomplished in Renaissance architecture, lifting 
domes of thought in the mid-air of expression, made the 
noun a verb. ‘I pray you undo this button,” is in Lear. 
‘One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel,” is set 
in the Dromios’ mouth. In “let me take you a button 
hole lower,” of Love's Labor's Lost, he shows the new re- 
sources of English speech—the fresh Eve that made the old 
Adam a full man. For, as a button without a button-hole, 
is not man without woman? ‘‘ Though he bend him, she 
obeys him,” etc., at least sometimes. 

Out in the garden the new 
vocable was applied, and the 
plant that had a boss, but no 
thing to hold it, lost its old 
pame and became ‘‘ bachelor’s 
button”; while to the tree that 
bore no button-holes was given 
the name button-ball. So the 
door-fastener, and the bloom 
of precious metal on the cupel 


in the furnace, were also thus 
named To hold by the 
button” was good enough 


English for interviewing, un 
til the modern newspaper and 


the ubiquitous reporter, with 
his or her over-sharpened lead 
pencil, arose. 
button’s 


Now it 
half” 


Fig. 4.—Back or Benoa 
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furnishes the synonyme. He who is caught and made to 
divulge information is ‘‘ button-Aoled.” Herein may be a 
parable for this woman’s century. 

What would the bud of civilization be without its help- 
meet and complement, the button-hole? Yet, on the page’s 
jacket, the new buds in ornamental rows served mainly as 
ornaments, ‘* Buttons,” used with the indefinite article, 
means, in England, only a waiter, a table or club boy 
Thackeray makes one of his characters talk of being able 
soon to discharge the servant-maid and “‘ sport a Buttons,” 
or man-servant, with either buttony or buttoned coat, well 
fronted with shining metal. Indeed, the proverb *’tis in 
his buttons” came to mean the young male's destiny as to 
his final trade or occupation. The page, in his long hours 
of tedious waiting in hall or chamber, counted his metals as 
Marguerite did her petals. As the daisy was her horoscope, 
so were the brasses his. 

Every man, especially the luckless celibate, knows by ex 
perience the centrifugal tendency of buttons. They fly off 
at most unexpected moments and in most critical situations, 


To sew them on means detriment to the male fingers, and 
often blood-letting, despite thimble armor. The ancient 
wife, notwithstanding her subjection, had no buttons to 


make her life a burden. Woman's mission even yet, in the 
ken of the old-fashioned husband, is to sew on buttons. 
Some hopelessly antiquated fellows will never abide the use 
of studs, or the doubling of the number of button-holes, for 
the secure but buttonless use of ivory or gold. From pen 
paralysis and writer's cramp some do suffer. We have often 
wondered whether overtaxed mothers do not sink to un- 
timely graves because of the multitude of buttons. What 
appalling numbers on Jobnny’s and Mary’s and the five 
other children’s outer dresses and under-garments! How 
winged, flealike, explosive they are! How they fly, crack, 
split, lose face or shank, or wear shabby, or reveal the iron 
or pasteboard underneath! Surely a good Heaven awaits 
the wife and mother who keeps her husband and all the 
bairns well buttoned. As a symbol of burden, the grass- 
hopper—even one as big as that on top of Faneuil Hall—is 
as nothing to a button. 

Yet, what a mark of slovenliness and lack of thought is 
the bereft garment! Be it the unmated and unmarried but- 
ton at the back—such as Dickens's Scrooge c ould see through 
the bowelless vacuity of old Marley’s ghost—or the divorced 
or widowed button-hole in front, ths ut mourns the defunct 
or the absconder, what gaucherie! No wonder, then, that 
in the poets and in bucolic proverb the bution became a 
symbol of one’s wits, and its loss a sign of vacant rooms up- 
stairs! ‘* He has not all his buttons,” means he is silly. On 
the other hand, “ft is in bis buttons he will carry it,” says 
the host of young Master Fenton in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Buttons behind, unlike those of Old Grimes, mean archol- 
ogy rather than utility. ‘‘ Why do you wear two buttons 
at the back of your coat, where you have nothiug to fasten?” 
innocently asked a two-sworded Japanese gentleman, in far- 
away Fukui, of the writer. Then, I could not answer. My 
tailor was responsible for the anomaly, not I. Later, I re- 
flected. It dawned on me that a man’s rear buttons had 
close correlation to the ‘‘ nubbies” on a cavalryman’s jacket. 
Still later, text-books and history confirmed the suspicion. 
Gentlemen in Europe, until a century ago, even as in Japan 
until 1873, wore swords. The sword-belt had to be sup- 
ported behind. The sword as part of a gentleman's dress 

ssed away. The buttons lived on. Men wear history be- 
hind their backs. Why do the women carry the ‘‘ buds” 
yet? Let Dame Fashion answer, while Clio is silent 

The commandments do not mention the button as an oc- 
casion of covetousness. Occidentals can understand wh 
** wife,” *‘house,” ‘‘ox,” may be in the inventory of prohibh. 
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tion. Only a Semitic Oriental, or a chance 
Yankee traveller, who gazes delightedly on 
the Khedive’s milk-white symbols of magis- 
tracy,can appreciate the reference to ap “ass.” 
Like my friend who never took personally 
this detail in the commandment until he trav- 
elled in Egypt, so, I confess, I never compre- 
hended the glory and the moral danger of the 
button until I went to the Netherlands. Then 
I did covet the gold and the silver of Frisia, 
row upon row on maid and man. My host 
at Hindeloopen was the prototype of Old 
Grimes. ‘‘ All buttoned down before,” meant 
five feet of silver buttons from neck to ankle. 
A strap of sleigh-bells was but a circumstance 
beside this giraffe length of material for 
spoons and dollars. In Zealand the silver 
saucers on the short-waisted velvet coats re- 
minded me-of a negro minstrel’s exaggera- 
tions. In North Holland the golden bubbles 
at the necks of lusty fishermen swathed in 
woollen carried temptation to my pocket. 
Yet they refused to sell heirlooms, and polite- 
ly referred me to the goldsmith’s. 

No wonder the Dunkers and the Pennsy]- 
vania Mennonites make the wearing of but- 
tons a point of conscience, a subject of synod- 
ical discussion, of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and even a cause for excommunication. We, 
in the abjectness of machine-made, furnace- 
baked, and *‘rag-baby ” cloth buttons, bought 
by card and thrown away after a season, may 
sniff our noses at such narrow-mindedness. 
But, in their eyes, and coming from the land 
where small fortunes are invested in buttons, 
and temptation is caused by them, the ques- 
tion has at least a tradition of seriousness in it. 
‘* Farewell, a long farewell to all my buttons,” 
is American joke and parody on Shakespeare's 
Wolsey. To the Dunker it was once as real 
as the veiled nun’s renunciation. 

Whence and how the evolution of the but- 
ton of to-day, in all its variety of form, mate- 
rial, use, and purpose? What is its story? 

We note a few landmarks in its chronology. 
Not till the century before Columbus did the 
button, fastened by needle and thread and 
made meet for man, become common even - 
among lords and ladies. Most numerous on 
the Continent, it was not until well past the 
middle of the seventeenth century that the 
making of buttons in England became an im- 
portant trade. Study the pictures of classic, 
medizval,or renaissance folk, of courtiers and 
knightly men in fine dress, of the peasant and yeoman before 
this time, and if the artist has been truthful, rare is the but- 
ton, except on those in gentle or royal life. About 1690 the 
industry centred in England, where it yet flourishes, at Bir 
mingham. Wood, covered with textiles of many sorts, and 
goldsmith’s work, each piece worth a pound sterling, mark 
ed the extremes of value. Between 1745 and 1760 many in- 
ventions and improvements were made, until at the accession 
of George the Third began, literally, the golden age of the 
button. How we admire the bravery of the long scarlet 
coats, gold-laced and many-buttoned and button-holed, of 
this Georgian era! How the officers dazzled the Tory maid- 
ens with their shining rows! What a superb target did 
the fifth breast button furnish to the Continental riflemen 
at Bunker Hill, at Oriskany, at King’s Mountain! 

Then, already, the button had grown a “shank.”  In- 
stead of a brace of holes piercing the body, it had evolved 
an “eye,” or a “tail.” It was made of all the substances 
that could be summoned from the four points of the compass 
or the three kingdoms of nature. This was “ the Augustan 
age of button-making Ordinary tradesmen wore coats 





COAT TKIMMED WITH ERMINE. 
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FUR-TRIMMED WINTER GOWNS. 


loaded with innumerable gilt buttons. Even the smaller 
manufacturers cleared from ten to fifteen thousand dollars 
a year, and the workmen from ten to twenty dollars a week 
—mighty profits and wages for those days. In foreign 
traffic with savages the button displaced the bead. Yet 
still greater triumphs were to follow. 

It was Lord Nelson’s bombardment of Copenhagen, in 
1807, that indirectly ‘‘smeared with gold” the breasts of 
navy and army officers all over the world, and made the hol- 
low button bear on its face the stamped image of nationality, 
rank, and office, as surely as a coin tells the like story. 
British shot ruined the property of the Danish Mr. Sanders, 
who forthwith resolved to recoup from the enemy. Leav- 
ing the ruins of his home, he settled in Birmingham. There, 
in 1809, he invented the shell button, which is made in halves 
and fastened together. Other modifications made the fruits 
of the new invention plentiful and cheap. Six cents’ worth 
of gold spread thinly over a whole gross of buttons gave 
new satire and brilliancy to the proverb, ‘‘ all is not gold 
that glitters.” His son, in 1825, invented the seemingly 
trifling but wonderfully important detail which gives us a 
cloth instead of a mal “eye” or “ shank.” ; 

About this time Mr. Williston, of the Seminary fame in 
Massachusetts, began making buttons by hand at Easthamp- 
ton, and soon after consolidated methods, machinery, and 
capital with the Haydens of Haydenville. Now, over one 
hundred American factories, with machines that almost seem 
to think, turn sheet metal into the nearly finished button. 
The world’s work in buttons, which are found on the civil- 
ized man from hat to shoe, is done in probably five hundred 
factories by twenty thousand persons. These attend to 
machines that are but man’s mind working in steel and iron. 
Like the poet’s eye in fine phrensy rolling, the butiton-de- 
signer and maker of new fashions roams through all creation 
for his material. Worms, fishes, whales, and the creatures 
of the deep; cattle, horned or unhorned, provided they be 
boned or tusked; the birds that fly and the beasts that roam; 
and all products of plant, tree, or laboratory, yield him spoil. 
Steam and steel make the button, work the button-hole, and 
sew it on shoe, hat, or garment. 

Beholding the whims of fashion or extravagance that 
multiply useless buttons, often by the gross, on breast, fichu, 
up, down, across, and around dress, bonnet, coat, boot, and 
hat, we ask, Js necessity the mother of invention? 

No, no! Invention is here the mother of necessity. But- 
tons have ceased to be luxurious, they are indispensable, and 
the machinery and consequent cheapness compel fantastic 
methods of consumption in order to keep the business going. 

Prodesse quam conspici may be paraphrased. Only the 
mated button is of use, the bachelor’s button, without its 
button-hole, is for ornament only, fashion’s weather-cock. 

Blessings on the man who invented the button; equal 
honor to him or her who suggested the button-hole; a benison 
on the woman who sews the one on sure, ‘“‘ works” well the 
other, and unites both in length of service! 


FUR-TRIMMED COSTUMES. 


4 he - graceful gown shown on the left of the cut above 

is of chestnut-brown serge combined with black 
velvet. Two kinds of fur are used in the trimming, a bor- 
ber of dark brown mink, with two narrow pipings above of 
black Persian lamb. A blouse and close sleeves of black 
velvet are surmounted by a Zouave and over sleeves of serge 
edged with the fur trimming. The double skirt is similarly 
= with the addition of a black velvet hem at the 

oot. 

A coat costume shown on the second figure is of slate-col- 
ored cloth bordered with Astrakhan fur. The coat may be 
tight-fitting and whaleboned throughout, or it may be a tri- 
fle loose to wear over a blouse of silk or velvet, the latter 
with the skirt serving for a house dress without the coat. 

Velvet und cloth are stylishly combined in the long Eng- 
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lish cloak illustrated. The tight-fitting coat 
itself is of black velvet trimmed with a collar, 
wristbands, and front edge of ermine. A 
circular cape of fawn-colored cloth falls in 
full folds toward its edge. The toque of 
light cloth has black Mercury wings. 

The three-quarter-length cape illustrated 
is of rich black velvet. It is cut very wide, 
and gathered to a V-shaped yoke. A shoul- 
der ruffle bordered with Russian sable con- 
ceals the join between the yoke and cape. A 
high flaring collar is edged with the fur. 


THE POPULAR GIRL AT 
COLLEGE. 

F you wish to enjoy life at school or col- 

lege, resolve deep down in your heart, be- 
fore you go, that you will be a ‘‘ popular 
girl.” 

It is the popular girl who is most loved 
by teachers and fellow-students, who does the 
best work in the class-room, and who knows 
how to make herself and other people happy. 

When you arrive at college, a trembling 
Freshman, unknowing and unknown, the first 
girl who is pointed out to you is the popular 
girl. Beauty counts for nothing among your 
fellow-students, and money or high scholar- 
ship likewise avails nothing; but the one who 
has the honor of being called a popular girl 
possesses a host of friends and admirers 

“ She is the most popular girl in her class,” 
says your friend, pointing out a girl with, 
perhaps, red hair, freckles, and a snub-nose. 
You gaze at her plainness of countenance, 
and wonder wherein lie her attractions. But 
when once you have met her, you count 
yourself among her adorers forthwith. It is 
only, perhaps, that she has said some kind 
litle word to you which melts your home- 
sick heart. But a kind little word from an 
upper-class girl goes a long way with a home 
sick Freshman. You are flattered by her con 
descension, and the next time you meet her 
you are troubled lest the popular girl, with 
her hosts of friends, has forgotten an insig 
nificant being like yourself. But she bows 
most graciously, for she never forgets, does 
the popular girl. Moreover, she stops you, 
as you are hurrying timidly by, and inquires 
kindly about your welfare at college, and says 
she will call upon you soon. Then you are 
immediately elevated to the pinnacle of bliss, 
and you go on your way adoring more than ever. 

Whemyou try to arrive, finally, at a conclusion as to the 
charm of the popular girl, you are not at a loss to discover 
it. It lies in her complete forgetfulness of self. She is ut 
terly unselfish, and she shows it by being as nice to the bash- 
ful Freshman as to the dignified Senior—by being as kind 
to the plain stupid girl as to the brilliant butterfly. In short, 
she never courts favor for herself or acts the part of a snob. 
Moreover, she is conscientious in her college-work, and never 
slights it. For love is founded on respect, as every one 
knows, and no one can respect a dullard. Finally, she is 
always ready to help a friend in need, or to join her in a 

ay good time. For the popular girl is extremely fond of 
un. She is not a ‘‘ prod,” which is short for prodigy, and 
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means a class-room phenomenon; nor is she a ‘‘ dig.” She 
is, in fact, just what every gay good-natured girl may be- 
come, if she tries to forget self and to love her neighbor. 

It does not seem easy to you at first to follow in her foot- 
steps; but there will be one thing in your favor as you 
struggle to become a popular girl yourself, and that is the 
spirit of democracy which animates college life. It makes 
college society more of an ideal republic than you will ever 
meet in after-life. The rich girl with her fine gowns stands 
no more chance of becoming popular than the girl with lit- 








tle pocket-money, who makes her own gowns during vaca 
tions, and tries to fill her empty purse by doing tutoring. 
rhe spoiled beauty likewise has few, if any, to worship at 
her shrine, and her vanity receives blow after blow, until it 
shrinks into nothingness. Then, and only then, will she 
stand the shadow of a chance to become as petted as the 
popular girl who has freckles and a snub-nose 
Thus, you see, whoever you are, you may, if you will,-be 
come the popular girl, and then you will see that what I 
have said is true You will realize, or your friends will, that 
your selfishness has disappeared, that your vanity is zero, 
and that your angularities have been rubbed off by con- 
stant friction with other angles. Sometimes this result is 
not accomplished until you are ready to leave college, and 
you graduate when you are just on the verge of becoming 
popular I'his is sad, and this is why | said in the first place 
that if you wish to enjoy college life, you must resolve be 
fore you enter college that you will be the popular e" 
R. F. V 


AN EPISODE OF WEST WOODLANDS. 


BY BRET HARTE 
PART I 

£ by rain was dripping monotonously from the scant 

eaves of the little church of the Sidon Brethren at West 
Woodlands. Hewn out of the very heart of a thicket of 
buckeye spruce and alder, unsunned and unblown-upon by 
any wind, it was so green and unseasoned in its solitude that 
it seemed a part of the arboreal growth, and on damp Sun 
days to have taken root again and sprouted. There were 
moss and shining spots on the under side of the unplaned 
rafters, little green pools of infusoria stood on the ledge of 
the windows, whose panes were at times suddenly clouded 
by mysterious unknown breaths from without or within. 
lt was oppressed with an extravagance of leaves at all 
seasons, Whether in summer, when green and limp they 
crowded the porch, doorways, and shutters, or when pene 
trating knot-holes and interstices of shingle and clapboard, 
on some creeping vine, they unexpectedly burst and bour 
geoned on the walls like banners; or later,when they rotted 
in brown heaps in corners, outlined the edges of the floor 
with a thin yellow border, or invaded the ranks of the high 
backed benches which served as pews. 

There had been a continuous rustling at the porch, and a 

haking out of water-proofs and closing of umbrellas until 

the half-filled church was already redolent of damp dyes 
und the sulphur of India-rubber. The eyes of the congre 
gation were turned to the door with something more than 
tle usual curiosity and expectation. For the new revivalist 
preacher from Horse Shoe Bay was coming that morning. 
Already voices of authority were heard approaching, and 
keeping up their conversation to the very door of the sacred 
edifice, in marked contrast with the awed and bashful whis 
perings in the porch of the ordinary congregation. The 
worshippers recognized the voices of Deacons Shadwell and 
Bradley; in the reverential hush of the building they seemed 
charged with undue importance 

It was set buck from the road for quiet in the Lord’s 
work,” said Bradley 

Yes, but it oughto’t be hidden! Let your light so shine 
before men, you know, Brother Bradley,” returned a deep 
voice, unrecognized and unfamiliar—presumably that of the 
new -comer 

‘It wouldn't take much to move it—on skids and rollers 

nearer to the road,” suggested Shadwell, tentatively. 

‘No; but if you left it stranded there in the wind and 
sun, green and sappy as it is now, ye’d have every seam 
and crack startin’ till the ribs shone through, and no amount 
of calkin’ would make it water-tight agin. No; my idea is 

clear out the brush and shadder around it! Let the light 
shine in uponit! Make the waste places glad around it, but 
keep it there! And that’s my idea o’ gen’ral missionary 
work; that’s how the gospel orter be rooted.” 

Here the bell, which from the plain open four-posted bel 
fry above had been clanging with a metallic sharpness that 
had an odd impatient worldliness about it, suddenly ceased 

That bell,” said Bradley's voice, with the same sugges 
tiou of conveying important truths to the listening congre 
gation within, ‘‘ was took from the wreck of the Zamalpais 
Brother Horley bought it at auction at Horse Shoe Bay and 
presented it. You know the Tamalpais ran ashore on Skin 
ner's Reef, jest off here.’ 

‘Yes, with plenty of sea-room, not half a gale o’ wind 
blowing, and her real course fifty miles to westward! The 
whole watch must have been drunk, or sunk in slothful idle- 
ness,” returned the deep voice again. A momentary pause 
followed, and then the two deacons entered the church with 
the stranger. 

He appeared to be a powerfully built man, with a square 
beardless chin; a face that carried one or two scars of small 
pox, and a deeper one of a less peaceful suggestion, set in a 
complexion weather-beaten to the color of Spanish leather 
Two small, moist gray eyes that glistened with every emo 
tion, seemed to contradict the hard expression of the other 
features. He was dressed in a cheap black, like the two dea- 
cons, with the exception of a loose black alpaca coat and 
the usual black silk neckerchief tied in a large bow under a 
turn-down collar—the general sign and symbol of a minister 
He walked directly to the raised platform at the 
end of the chapel, where stood a table on which was a pitcher 
of water, a glass, and hymn-book, and a tall upright desk 
holding a Bible. Glancing over these details, he suddenly 
paused, carefully lifted some hitherto undetected object from 
the desk beside the Bible,and, stooping gently, placed it upon 
the floor. As it hopped away, the congregation saw that it 
was a small green frog. The intrusion was by no means an 
unusual one, but some odd contrast between this powerful 
man and the little animal affected them profoundly. No one 

even the youngest—smiled; every one—even the young 
est—became suddenly attentive. Turning over the leaves of 
a hymn-book, he then gave out the first two lines of a hymn 
The choir accordion in the front side bench awoke like au 
infant into wailing life, and Cissy Appleby, soprano, took up 
a little more musically the lugubrious chant. At the close 
of the verse the preacher joined in, after a sailor fashion, 
with a breezy bass that seemed to fill the little building with 
the trouble of the sea. Then followed a prayer from Dea- 
con Shadwell, broken by ‘‘ Amens” from the preacher, with 
a nautical suggestion of ‘‘ Ay, ay,” about them, and he be- 
gan his sermon. 

It was, as those who knew his methods might have ex- 
pected, a suggestion of the conversation they had already 
overheard. He likened the little chapel, choked with um- 
brage and rotting in its dampness, to the gospel seed sown 
in crowded places, famishing in the midst of plenty, and 
sierile from the absorptions of the more active life around 


of his sect 
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it. He pointed out again the true work of the pioneer mis- 
siovary; the careful ago and elimination of those forces 
that grew up with the Christian's life, which many people 
foolishly believed were a part of it. ‘The World must live 
and the Word must live,” said they, and there were easy- 
going brethren who thought they could live together. But 
he warned them that the World was always closing upon— 
* shaddering ” and strangling the Word, unless kept down, 
and that ‘‘ fuir-seemin’ settlement,” or city, which appeared 
to be *‘ bustin’ and bloomin’” with. life and progress, was 
really ‘‘ hustlin’ and jostlin’”’ the Word of God, even in the 
midst of these ‘fancy spires and steeples” it bad erected 
to its glory. It was the work of the missionary pioneer to 
keep down or root out this carnal, worldly growth as much 
in the settlement as in the wilderness. Some were for get- 
ting over the difficulty by dragging the mere wasted ** let- 
ter of the Word,” or the rotten and withered husks of it, into 
the highways and byways, where tle *‘ blazin’” scorn of the 
World would finish it. A low, penitential groan from Dea- 
cou Shadwell followed this accusing illustration. But the 
preacher would tell them that the only way was to boldly 
attack this rankly growing World around them; to clear out 
fresh paths for the Truth, and let the sunlight of Heaven 
stream among them. 

There was jittle doubt that the congregation was moved. 
Whatever they might have thought of the application, the 
fact itself was patent. The rheumatic Beaseleys felt the 
truth of it in their aching bones; it came home to the fever- 
and-ague-stricken Filgecs in their damp seats against the 
sappy wall; it echoed plainly in the chronic cough of Sister 
Mary Strutt and Widow Doddridge; and Cissy Appleby, 
with her round brown eyes fixed upon the speaker, remem- 
bering how the starch had been taken out of her Sunday 
frocks, how her long ringlets hud become uncurled, her 
frills limp, and even her ribbous lustreless, felt that indeed 
a prophet had arisen in Israel! 

One or two, however, were disappointed that he had as 
yet given no indication of that powerful exhortatory emo- 
tion for which he was famed, and which had been said to 
excite certain corresponding Corybantic symptoms among 
his sensitive female worshippers. When the service was 
over, and the congregation crowded around him, Sister Mary 
Strutt, on the outer fringe of the assembly, confided to Sis- 
ter Evans that she had ‘*hearn tell how that when he was 
over at Soquel he prayed that pow’ful that all the wimmen 
got fits and tremblin’ spells, and ole Mrs. Jackson had to be 
hauled off his legs that she was kneelin’ aud claspin’ while 
wrestling with the Spert.” 

ed pecheu we seemed kinder strange to him this morning, 
and he wanted to jest feel his way to our hearts first,” ex- 
claimed Brother Jonas Steers, politely. ‘‘He’ll be more at 
home at evenin’ service. It’s queer that some of the best 
exhortin’ work is done arter early candle-light. 1 reckon 
he’s goin’ to stop over with Deacon Bradley to dinner.” 

But it appeared that the new preacher, now formally in- 
troduced as Brother Seabright, was intending to walk over 
to Hemlock Mills to dinner. He only asked to be directed 
the nearest way; he would not trouble Brother Shadwell or 
Deacon Bradley to come with him. 

‘* But here’s Cissy Appleby, lives within a mile o’ thar, and 
you could go along with her. She'd jest admire to show 
you the way,” interrupted Brother Shadwell. *‘ Wouldn't 
you, Cissy?” 

Thus appealed to, the young chorister—a tall girl of six 
teen or seventeen—timidly raised her eyes to Brother Sea 
bright as he was about to repeat his former protestation, 
and he stopped. 

** Ef the young lady és goin’ that way, it’s only fair to ac 
cept her kindness in a Christian sperit,” he said, gently. 

Cissy turned with a mingling of apology and bashfulness 
towards a young fellow who seemed to be acting as her es 
cort, but who was hesitating in an equal bashfulness, when 
Seabright added, ‘* And perlaps our young friend will come 
too?” 

But the young friend drew back with a confused laugh, 
and Brother Seabright and Cissy passed out from the porch 
together. For a few moments they mingled with the stream 
and conversation of the departing congregation; but pres- 
ently Cissy timidly indicated a diverging by-path, and they 
both turned into it 

It was much warmer in the open than it had been in the 
chapel and thicket, and Cissy, by way of relieving a certain 
awkward tension of silence, took off the water-proof cloak 
and slung iton her arm. This disclosed her five long brown 
cablelike curls that hung down her shoulders, reaching be 
low her waist in some forgotten fashion of girluood. They 
were Cissy’s peculiar adornment, remarkable for their length, 
thickness, and the extraordinary youthfulness imparted to a 
figure otherwise precociously matured. In some wavering 
doubt of her actual years and privileges, Brother Seabright 
offered to carry her cloak for her, but she declined it with a 
rustic and youthful pertinacity that seemed to settle the 
question, In fact, Cissy was as much embarrassed as she 
was flattered by the company of this distinguished stranger 
However, it would be known to all West Woodlands that he 
had walked home with her, while nobody but herself would 
know that they had scarcely exchanged a word. She no 
ticed how he lounged on with a heavy rolling gait, some- 
times a little before or behind her as the path narrowed. At 
such times when they accidentally came in contact in pass 
ing, she felt a half-uneasy physical consciousness of him, 
which she referred to his size, the scars on his face, or some 
latent hardness of expression, but was relieved to sce that he 
had not observed it. Yet this was the man that made grown 
women cry; she thought of old Mrs. Jackson fervently grasp- 
ing the plodding ankles before her, and a bysteric desire to 
laugh, with the fear that he might see it on her face, over 
came her. Then she wondered if he was going to walk all 
the way home without es yet she knew she would be 
more embarrassed if he began to talk to her. 

Suddenly he stopped, and she bumped up against him 

** Oh, excuse me!” she stammered, hurriedly 

“Eh?” He evidently had not noticed the collision. ‘‘ Did 
you speak?” 

** No!—that is—it wasn’t anything,” returned the girl, col 
oring. 

But he had quite forgotten her, and was looking intently 
before him. They had come to a break in the fringe of 
woodland, and upon a sudden view of the ocean. At this 
pvint the low line of Coast-Range which sheltered the valley 
of West Woodlands was abruptly cloven by a gorge that 
crumbled and fell away seaward to the shore of Horse Shoe 
Bay. On its northern trend stretched the settlement of 
Horse Shoe to the promontory of Whale Mouth Point, with 
its outlying reef ol poche curved inwards like the vast sub- 
mer, jaw of some marine monster, through whose blunt, 
toothlike projections the ship-long swell of the Pacific 
streamed and fell. On the southern shore the light yellow 
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sands of Punta de la Concepcion glittered like sunshine all 
the way to the olive gardens and white domes of the Mission. 
The two shores seemed to typify the two different climates 
and civilizations separated by the bay. 

The heavy woodland atmosphere was quickened by the 
salt breath of the sea. The stranger inhaled it meditatively. 

‘*That’s the reef where the 7’amalpais struck,” he said, 
‘‘and more’n fifty miles out of her course—yes, more’n fifty 
miles from where she should have ben! It don’t look nat’ral! 
No—it—don't—look—nat’ral!” 

As he seemed to be speaking to himself, the young girl, 
who had been gazing with far greater interest at the foreign- 
looking southern shore, felt confused, and did not reply. 
Theu, as if recalling ber presence, Brother Seabright turved 
to her, and suid: 

** Yes, young lady; and when you hear the old bell of the 
Tamalpais, and think of how it came here, you may rejoice 
in the goodness of the Lord that made even those who strayed 
from the straight course and the true reckoning the means 
of testifying unto Him.” 

But the young are quicker to detect attitudes and affecta- 
tion than we are apt to imagine; and Cissy could distinguish 
a certain other straying in this after-thought or moral of the 
preacher called up by her presence, and knew that it was 
not the real interest which the view had evoked. She had 
heard that he had been a sailor, and, with the tact of her sex, 
answered with what she thought would entertain him: 

“TI was a little girl when it happened, and I heard that 
some sailors got ashore down there, and climbed up this gul- 
ly from the rocks below. And they camped that night—for 
there were no houses at West Woodlands then—just in the 
woods where our chapel now stands. It was funny, wasn’t 
it?—I mean,” she corrected herself bashfully, ‘‘ it was strange 
they chanced to come just there.” 

ut she had evidently hit the point of interest. 

** What became of them?” he said, quickly. ‘‘ They never 
came to Horse Shoe Setilement, where the others landed 
from the wreck. I never heard of that boat's crew or of 
any landing here.” 

**No. They kept on over the range south to the Mission. 
I reckon they didn’t know there was a way down on this 
side to Horse Shoe,” returned Cissy. 

Brother Seabright moved on and continued his slow, 
plodding march. But he kept a little nearer Cissy, and she 
was conscious that he occasionally looked at her. Presently 
he said: 

* You have a heavenly gift, Miss Appleby.” 

Cissy flushed, and her hand involuntarily went to one of 
her long, distinguishing curls. It might be that. The 
preacher continued: 

“ Yes; a voice like yours is a heavenly gift. And you 
have properly devoted it to His service. Have you been 
singing long?” 

** About two years. But I’ve got to study a heap yet.” 

“The little birds don’t think it necessary to study to 
praise Him,” said the preacher, sententiously. 

It occurred to Cissy that this was very unfair argument. 
She said quickly: *‘ But the little birds don’t have to follow 
words in the bhymn-books. You don’t give out lines to 
larks and bobolinks,” and blushed. 

The preacher smiled. It was a very engaging smile, Cissy 
thought, that lightened his hard mouth. It enabled her to 
take heart of grace, and presently to chatter like the very 
birds she had disparaged. Oh, yes; she knew she had to 
learn a great deal more. She had studied “some” already. 
She was taking lessons over at Point Concepcion, where her 
aunt had friends, and she went three times a week. The 
gentleman who taught her was not a Catholic, and, of course, 
he knew she was a Protestant. She would have preferred 
to live there, but her mother and father were both dead, and 
had left her with her aunt. She liked it better because it 
was sunnier and brighter there. She loved the sun and 
warmth. She had listened to what he had said about the 
dampness and gloom of the chapel. It was true. The 
dampness was that dreadful sometimes it just ruined her 
clothes, and even made her hoarse. Did he think they 
would really take his advice and clear out the woods round 
the chapel? 

‘** Would you like it?” he asked, pleasantly. 

Yes.” 

“And you think you wouldn’t pine so much for the sun- 
shine and warmth of the Mission?” 

“Tm not pining,” said Cissy, with a toss of her curls, 
“for anything or anybody; but 1 think the woods ought to 
be cleared out. It’s just as it was when the runaways hid 
there.” 

‘When the runaways hid there!” said Brother Seabright, 
quickly. ‘* What runaways?” 
Why, the boat’s crew,” suid Cissy. 

‘* Why do you call them runaways?” 

‘IT don't know. Didn't you?” said Cissy, simply. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you say they never came back to Horse Shoe Bay? Perhaps 
1 had it from Auntie, But I know it’s damp and creepy; 
and when I was littler I used to be frightened to be alone 
there practising.” 

“Why?” said the preacher, quickly. 

**Ob, I don’t know,” hurried on Cissy, with a vague im- 
pression that she had said too much. ‘‘Only my fancy, I 
guess.” 

‘* Well,” said Brother Seabright, after a pause, ‘‘ we'll see 
what can be done to make a clearing there. Birds sing best 
in the sunshine, and you ought to have some say about it.” 

Cissy’s dimples and blushes came together this time. 
“That's our house,” she said, suddenly, with a slight accent 
of relief, pointing to a weather-beaten farm-house on the 
edge of the gorge. ‘I turn off here, but you keep straight 
on for the Mills; they’re back in the woods a piece. But,” 
she stammered with a sudden sense of shame of forgotten 
hospitality, ** won't you come in and see Auntie?” 

“No, thank you, not now.” He stopped, turning bis 

aze from the house to her. ‘“‘How old is your house? 
Was it there at the time of the wreck?” 

Yes,” said Cissy. 

“It’s odd that the crew did not come there for help, eh?’ 

‘*Maybe they overlooked it in the darkness and the 
storm,” said Cissy,simply. ‘‘ Good-by, sir.” 

The preacher held her hand for an instant in his power- 
ful but gently graduated grasp. ‘‘Good-by until evening 
service.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Cissy. 

The young girl tripped on towards her house a little agi- 
tated and conscious, and yet a little proud as she saw the 
faces of her aunt, her uncle, ber two cousins, and even her 
discarded escort, Jo Adams, at the windows, watching her. 

“So,” said her aunt, as she entered breathlessly, ‘ ye 
walked home with the preacher! It was a speshal provi- 
dence and manifestation for ye, Cissy. I hope ye was man- 
nerly and humble, and profited by the words of Grace.” 
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“I don’t know,” said Cissy, patting aside her hat and 
cloak listlessly. ‘‘He didn't talk much of anything but 
the old wreck of the Tamalpais.” 

** What?” said her aunt, quickly. 

“The wreck of the Tamalpais, and the boat’s crew that 
came up the gorge,” repeated the young girl. 

** And what did Ae know about the boat's crew?” said her 
aunt, hurriedly, fixing her black eyes on Cissy. 

** Nothing except what I told him.” 

“What you told him!” echoed her aunt, with an ominous 
color filling the sallow hollows of her cheek. 

“Yes. He has been a sailor, you know, and I thought it 
would interest him; and it did. He thought it strange.” 

‘Cecilia Jane Appleby,” said her aunt, shrilly, ‘do you 
mean to say that you threw away your chances of Salvation 
and Saving Grace just to tell gossiping tales that you knew 
was lies, and evil report, and false wituesses?” 

‘**T only talked of what I’d heard, Aunt Vashti,” said Ce- 
cilia, indignantly. ‘‘ And he afterwards talked of—of—m 
voice, and said I had a heavenly gift,” she added, with aslight 
quiver of her lip. 

Aunt Vashti regarded the girl sharply. **And you may 
thank the Lord for that heavenly gift,” she said, in a slightly 
lowered voice, ‘‘for ef ye hadn't to use it to-night, I'd shut 
ye up in your room, to make it pay for yer foolish gaddin’ 

. AndI reckon I'll escort ye to chapel to-night my- 
self, miss, and get shut o’ some of this foolishness.” 


PART IL 


Tue broad plaza of the Mission de la Concepcion had been 
baking in the day-long sunlight. Shining drifts from the 
outlying sand dunes, blown across the ill-paved roadway, 
radiated the heat in the faces of the few loungers like the 

ricking of Lilliputian arrows, and invaded even the cactus 
nedges. The hot air visibly quivered over the dark red tiles 
of the tienda roof as if they were undergoing a second burn- 
ing. The black shadow of a chimney on the whitewashed 
adobe wall was like a door or cavernous opening in the wall 
itself; the tops of the olive and pear trecs seen above it were 
russet and sere already in the fierce light. Even the moist 
breath of the sea beyond had quite evaporated before it 
crossed the plaza, and now rustled the leaves in the Mission 
garden with a dry, crepitant sound, 

Nevertheless, it seemed to Cissy Appleby, as she crossed 
the plaza, a very welcome change from West Woodlands. 
Although the late winter rains had ceased a month ago—a 
few days after the revivalist preacher had left—the woods 
around the chapel were still sodden and heavy, and the 
threatened improvement in its site had not taken place. 
Neither had the preacher himself alluded to it again; his 
evening sermon—the only other one he preached there— was 
unexciting, and he had, in fact, left West Woodlands with- 
out any display of that extraordinary exhortatory faculty for 
which he was famous. Yet Cissy, in spite of ber enjoyment 
of the dry, hot Mission, remembered him, and also recalled, 
albeit poutingly, his blunt suggesting that she was “‘ pining 
for it.” Nevertheless, she would like to have sung for him 
here—supposing it was possible to conceive of a Sidon Bro- 
therhood chapel at the Mission. It was a great pity, she 
thought, that the Sidon Brotherhood and the Franciscan 
Brotherhood were not more brotherly towards each other. 
Cissy belonged to the former by hereditary right, locality, 
and circumstance, but it is to be feared that her theology 
was imperfect. 

She entered « lane between the Mission wall and a lighter 
iron-fenced enclosure, once a part of the garden, but now the 
appurtenance of a private dwelling that was reconstructed 
over the heavy adobe shell of some forgotten structure of the 
old ecclesiastical founders. It was pierced by many win- 
dows and openings, and that sunlight and publicity which 
the former padres had jealously excluded was now wooed 
from long balconies and verandas by the new proprietor—a 
well-to-do American. Elisha Braggs, whose name was gen- 
erously and euphoniously translated by his native neighbors 
into “‘ Don Eliseo,” although a heretic, had given largess to 
the church in the way of restoring its eartliiquake-shaken 
tower, and in presenting a new organ to its dilapidated choir. 
He had further endeared himself to the conservative Spanish 
population by introducing no obtrusive improvements, by 
distributing his means through the old channels, by appar- 
ently inciting no farther alien immigration, but contenting 
himself to live alone among them, adopting their habits, 
customs, and language. A harmless musical taste and a 
disposition to instruct the young boy choristers were equally 
balanced by great skill in horsemanship and the personal 
management of a ranch of wild cattle on the inland plains. 

Consciously pretty, and prettily conscious in her white, 
starched, rose-sprigged muslin, her pink parasol, beribboned 
gypsy hat, and the long manelike curls that swung over her 
shoulders, Cissy entered the house, and was shown to the 
large, low drawing-room on the ground-floor. She once 
more inhaled its hot pot-pourri fragrance, in which the spice 
of the Castilian Rose leaves of the garden was dominant. A 
few boys, whom she recognized as the choristers of the 
Mission and her fellow-pupils, were already awaiting her 
with some degree of anxiety aud impatience. This fac!, and 
a certain quick animation that sprang to the blue eyes of 
the master of the house as the rose-sprigged frock and long 
curls appeared at the doorway, showed that Cissy was clearly 
the favorite pupil. 

Elisha Braggs was a man of middle age, with a figure 
somewhat rounded by the adipose curves of a comfortable 
life, and an air of fastidiousness, which was, however, oc- 
casionally at variance with what seemed to be his original 
condition. He greeted Cissy with a certain nervous over- 
consciousness of his duties as host and teacher, and then 
plunged abruptly into the lesson. It lasted an hour, 
Cissy tactfully dividing his somewhat exclusive instruction 
with ‘the others, and even interpreting it to their slower 
comprehension. When it was over, the choristers shyly de- 
parted, according to their usual custom, leaving Cissy and 

Don Eliseo—and occasionally one of the padres—to more 
informal practising and performance. Neither the ingenu- 
ousness of Cissy nor the worldly caution of Aunt Vashti had 
ever questioned the propriety of these prolonged and se- 
cluded séances ; and the young girl herself, although by no 
means unaccustomed to the bashful attentions of the youth 
of West Woodlands, had never dreamed of these later mu- 
sical interviews as being anything but an ordinary recreation 
of her art. The feeling of gratitude and kindness she had 
for Don Eliseo, her aunt’s friend, bad never left her conscious 
or embarrassed when she was alone with him. But to-day, 
possibly from his own nervousness and preoccupation, she 
was aware of some vague uneasiness, and at an early oppor- 
tunity rose to go. But Don Eliseo gently laid his band on 
hers and said. 

* Don’t go yet; I want to talk to you.” 
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His touch suddenly reminded her that ouce or twice before 
he had done the same thing, and she had been disagreeably 
impressed by it. But she lifted her brown eyes to his with 
an unconsciousness that was more crushing than a with- 
drawal of her hand, and waited for him to go on. 

**It is such a long way for you to come, and you have so 
little time to stay when you are here, that I am thinking of 
asking your aunt to let you live here at the Mission, as a 
pupil, in the house of the Sefiora Hervandez, until your les- 
sons ure finished. Padre José will attend to the rest of your 
education. Would you like it?” 

Poor Cissy’s eyes leaped in unaffected and sparkling af- 
firmatiou before her tongue replied. ‘lo bask in this beloved 
sunshine for days together; to have this quaint Spanish life 
before her eyes, and those soft Spanish accents in her cars; 
to forget herseif in wandering in the old-time Mission garden 
beyond ; to have daily access to Mr. Bragys’s piano aud the 
organ of the church—this was indeed the realization of her 
fondest dreams! Yet she hesitated. Somewi.ere in her in- 
herited Puritan nature was a vague conviction that it was 
wrong, aud it seemed even to find an echo in the warning of 
the preacher: this was what she was ‘* pining for.” 

“| don’t know,” she stammered, ‘‘] must ask Auutie; I 
shouldn't like to leave her; aud there's the chapel.” 

‘**Isn’t that revivalist preacher enough to run it for a 
while?’ said her companion, half sneeringly. 

The remark was not a tactful one. 

**Mr. Seabright hasn’t been bere for a month,” she an- 
swered, somewhat quickly. ‘* But he’s coming next Sun- 
day, and I'm glad of it. He's a very good man, And there's 
nothing he don’t notice. He saw how silly it was to stick 
the chapel into the very heart of the woods, and he told 
them so.” 

‘* And I suppose he'll run up a brand-new meeting-house 
out on the road,” said Braggs, smiling. 

‘*No; he’s going to open up the woods, and let the sun 
and light in, and clear out the underbrush.” 

‘* And what’s that for?” 

There was such an utter and abrupt change in the speak- 
er’s voice and manver—which uuvtil then had been lazily 
fastidious and confident—that Cissy was startled. And the 
change being rude and dictatorial, she was startled into op- 
position. She had wanted to say that the improvement had 
been suggested by er, but she took a more aggressive at- 
titude. 

* Brother Seabriglt says it’s a question of religion and 
morals. It’s a scandal and a wrong, and a disgrace to the 
Word, that the chapel should have been put there.” 

Don Eliseo’s face turned so white and waxy that Cissy 
would have noticed it had she not femininely looked away 
while taking this attitude. 

**] suppose that’s a part of his sensation style, and very 
effective,” he said, resuming his former voice and manner. 
‘**T must try to hear him some day. But, now, in regard to 
your coming here, of course I shall consult your aunt, al- 
though | imagine she will have no objection. | only wanted 
to know how you felt about it.” He again laid his hand on 
hers. 

**T should like to come very much,” said Cissy, timidly ; 
“and it’s very kind of you, l’m sure; but you'll see what 
Auntie says, won’t you?” She withdrew her hand after 
momentarily grasping his, as if his own act had been only a 
parting salutation, and departed. 

Aunt Vashti received Cissy’s account of her interview 
with a grim satisfaction. She did not know what ideas 
young gais had nowadays, but in /er time she’d been fit to 
jump outen her skin at such an offer from such a good man 
us Elisha Braggs. And he wasa rich mantoo. And ef he 
wus goin’ to give her an edication free, it wasn’t goin’ to 
stop there. For her part, she didn’t like to put ideas in 
young girls’ heads—goodness knows they'd enough foolish- 
ness already—but if Cissy made a Christian use of her gifts, 
and ‘tended to her edication and privileges, and made her- 
self a fit helpmeet for any man, she would say that there 
were few men in these parts that was as ‘ comf’ble ketch’ as 
Lish Braggs, or would make as good a husband and pro- 
vider. 

The blood suddenly left Cissy’s cheeks, and then returned 
with uncomfortable heat. Her aunt’s words had suddenly 
revealed to her the meaning of the uneasiness she had felt in 
Braggs’s house that morning—the old repulsion that bad 
come at his touch. She had never thought of him as a 
suitor or a beau before, yet it now seemed perfectly plain to 
ber that this was the ulterior meaning of his generosity. 
And yet she received that intelligence with the same mixed 
emotions With which she had received his offer to educate 
her. She did not conceal from herself the pride and satis- 
faction she felt in this presumptive selection of her as his 
wife; the worldly advantages that it promised; nor that it 
wus a destiny far beyond her deserts. Yet she was conscious 
of exactly the same sense of wrong-doing iv her preferences 
—something that seemed vaguely akin to that ‘ conviction 
of sin” of which she had heard so much—as when she re- 
ceived his offer of education. It was this mixture of fear 
and satisfaction that caused her alteruate paling and flush- 
ing, yet this time it was the fear that came first. Perhaps 
she was becoming unduly sensitive. The secretiveness of 
her sex came to her aid here, she awkwardly changed the 
subject, and Aunt Vashti, complacently believing that her 
words had fallen on fruitful soil, discreetly said no more. 

It was a hot morning when Cissy walked alone to chapel 
early next Sunday. There was a dry irritation in the air 
which even the northwest trades, blowing through the sea- 
ward gorge, could not temper, and for the first time in her 
life she looked forward to the leafy seclusion of the buried 
chapel with a feeling of longing. She had avoided her 
youthful escort, for she wished to practise alone for an hour 
before the service with the new harmonium that had taken 
the place of the old accordion and its unskilful performer. 
Perhaps, too, there was a timid desire to be at her best on 
the return of Brother Seabright, and to show him, with a 
new performance, that the ‘heavenly gift” had not been 
neglected. She opened the chapel with the key she always 
carried, ‘‘ swished ” away an intrusive squirrel, left the door 
and window open for a moment until the beating of fright- 
ened wings against the rafters had ceased, and, after care- 
fully examining the floor for spiders, mice, and other creep- 
ing things, brushed away a few fallen leaves and twigs from 
the top of the harmonium. Then, with her long curls tossed 
over her shoulders and hanging limply down the back of her 
new maple-leaf yellow frock—which was also a timid recog- 
nition of Brother Seabright’s return—and her brown eyes 
turned to the rafters, this rustic St. Cecilia of the Coast 
Range began to sing. The shell of the little building dilated 
with the melody; the sashes of the windows pulsated; the 
two ejected linnets joined in timidly from their coign of 
vantage in the belfry outside; and the limp vines above the 
porch swayed like her curls, Once she thought she beard 
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stealthy footsteps without; once she was almost certain she 
felt the brushing of somebody outside against the thin walls 
of the chapel; and once she stopped to glance —T ut the 
window with a strange instinct that some one was looking 
at her. But she quickly reflected that Brother Seabright 
would only come there when the deacons did, and with 
them. Why she should think that it was Brother Seabright, 
or why Brother Seabright should come thus and at such a 
time, she could not have explained. 

He did not, in fac!, make his appearance until later, and 
after the congregation had quite filled the chapel; he did 
hot, moreover, appear to notice her as she sat there, and 
when he gave out the hymn he seemed to have quietly over- 
looked the new harmonium. She sang her best, however, 
und more than one of the audience thought that ‘* little Sister 
Appleby ” had greatly improved. Indeed, it would not have 
seemed strange to some—rememberiug Brother Seabright’s 
discursive oratory—if he had made some allusion toit. But 
he did not. His heavy eyes moved slowly over the congre 
gation, and he began. 

As usual, he did not take a text. But he would talk to 
them that morning about *‘ the conviction of sin” and the 
sense of wrong-doing that was innate in the sinner. This 
included ali forms of temptation, for what was temptation 
but the inborn consciousness of something to struggle 
against, and that was sin? At this apparently concise ex- 
position of her own feelings in regard to Don Eliseo’s offer, 
Cissy felt herself blushing to the roots of her curls. Could 
it be possible that Brother Seabright had heard of her tempta- 
tion to leave West Woodlands, and that this warning was 
intended for ber? He did not even look in her direction. 
Yet his next sentence seemed to be an answer to her own 
mental query. Folks might ask, he continued, if even 
the young and inexperienced should feel this—or was there 
a state of innocent guilt without consciousness? He would 
answer that question by telling them what had happened to 
him that morning. He had come to the chapel, not by the 
road, but through the tangled woods behind them (Cissy 
started)—through the thick brush and undergrowth that was 
choking the life out of this little chapel—the wilderness that 
he had believed was never before trodden by human fect, 
and was known only to roaming beasts and vermin. But 
that was where he was wrong. 

In the stillness and listening silence, a sudden cough from 
some one in one of the back benches produced that instanta- 
neous diversion of attention common to humanity on such 
occasions. Cissy’s curls swung round with the others. But 
she was surprised to see that Mr. Braggs was seated in one 
of the benches near the door, and from the fact of his hold- 
ing a handkerchief to his mouth, and being gazed at by his 
neighbors, it was evident that it was he who had coughed. 
Perhaps he had come to West Woodlands to talk to ber 
aunt, With the preacher before her, and her probable 
suitor behind her, she felt herself again blushing. 

Brother Seabright continued. Yes, he was wrong, for 
there before him, in the depths of the forest, were two chil- 
dren. They were looking at a bush of ‘ pizon berries ”’— 
the deadly-nightshade, as it was fitly called—and one was 
warning the other of its dangerous qualities. 

*‘But how do you know it’s the ‘pizon berry ’?” asked 
the other. 

** Because it’s larger, and nicer, and bigger, and easier to 
get than the real good ones,” returned the other. 

And it was so. Thus was the truth revealed from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings ; even they were conscious 
of temptation and sin. But here there was another inter- 
ruption from the back benches, which proved, however, to be 
only the suppressed giggle of a boy—evidently the youthful 
hero of the illustration—surprised into nervous hilarity. 

The preacher then passed to the *‘ conviction of sin” in 
its more familiar phases. Many brothers confounded this 
with discovery and publicity. it was not their own sin 
‘finding them out,” but others discovering it. Until that 
happened they fancied themselves safe, stilling their con- 
sciences, confounding the blinded eye of the world with the 
all-seeing eye of the Lord. But were they safe even then? 
Did not sooner or later the sea deliver up its dead, the earth 
what was buried in it, the wild woods what its depths had 
hidden? Was not the foolish secret, the guilty secret, the 
forgotten sin, sure to be disclosed? Then, if they could not 
fly from the testimony of His works, if they could not 
evade even their fellow-man, why did they not first turn to 
Him? Why, from the penitent child at his mother’s knee 
to the murderer on the scaffold, did they only at the lust con- 
fess unto Him? 

His voice and manner had suddenly changed. From the 
rough note of accusation and challenge it had passed into 
the equally rough, but broken and sympathetic, accents of 
appeal. fhy did they hesitate longer to confess their sin 
—not to man—but unto Him? Why did they delay? Now 
—that evening! That very moment! This was the ap- 
pointed time! He entreated them in the name of religious 
faith, in the name of a human brotherly love. His delivery 
was now no longer deliberate, but hurried and panting; his 
speech now no longer chosen, but made up of reiterations 
and repetitions, ejaculations, and even incoherent epithets— 
his gestures and long intonations, which began to take the 
place of even that interrupted speech, affected them more 
than his reasoning. Short sighs escaped them; they swayed 
to and fro with the rhythm of his voice and movements. 
They had begun to comprehend this exacerbation of emo- 
tion—this paroxysmal rhapsody. This was the dithyram- 
bic exaltation they had ardently waited for. They re- 
sponded quickly. First with groans, equally inarticulate 
murmurs of assent, shouts of ‘‘Glory,” and the reckless in- 
vocation of sacred names. Then a wave of hysteria seemed 
to move the whole mass, and broke into tears and sobs 
among the women. In her own excited consciousness it 
seemed to Cissy that some actual struggle between good 
and evil—like unto the casting out of devils—was shaking 
the little building. She cast a hurried glance behind her, 
and saw Mr. Braggs sitting erect, white, and scornful. She 
knew that she too was shrinking from the speaker—not 
from any sense of conviction, but because he was irritating 
and disturbing her innate sense of fitness and harmony— 

and she was pained that Mr. Braggs should see him thus. 
Meantime the weird invisible struggle continued, height- 
ened and, it seemed to her, incited by the partisan groans 
and exultant actions of those around her, until suddenly a 
wild despairing cry arose above the conflict. A vague fear 
seized her—the voice was familiar! She turned in time to 
see the figure of Aunt Vashti rise in her seat with a hyster- 
ical outburst, and fall convulsively forward upon her knees! 
She would have rushed to her side, but the frenzied woman 
was instantly caught by Deacon Shadwell and surrounded 
by a group of her own sex and became hidden. And when 
Cissy recovered herself she was astonished to find Brother 
(Continued on page 910.) 
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THE SCENT OF LILACS. 

fEXHE lilacs carry her back, fair lady that she is, richly 
l dressed, and prepared for conquest, to that summer she 
spent under Graylock, when she was only six years old 
Grandmamma had white lilacs growing beside the door, and 
their great sweet sheaves of bloom allured the bees, and in 
the strong branches of the lilac-bush a wren made her nest. 
The house was rambling and low, white with green shutters, 
and the old-fashioned stoop had two wooden seats, green- 
painted like the shutters. There the little girl played with 
her dolls and her dishes, and the little neighbors came to 
tea. Sometimes she had a seam to sew, or patch-work to 
piece; sometimes she read a story-book out-of-doors. 

But the lilac scent does more than carry her back to those 
happy play spells. Speaking of childhood and simple plea- 
sures, it reminds her of the strong and homely people, honest 
and clean, pure and upright, who lived out their lives in the 
mountain hamlet. Narrow lives, uneventful, sheltered, and 

aceful, but ever taking hold of the unseen, and drawn by 

avisible cords to the great home above. These are not the 


SCENT OF 


thoughts one always has when ready for a féte; but they 
lend a new softness and tenderness to the beautiful face, a 


new light to the eyes, and many an on-looker to-night, watch- 
ing the fair girl, will wonder what happiness has come to 
her, so to crown her youth with lustre and the subtle charm 
of gentle thought 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 908, 


QILE gowns bordered with fur will be worn at afternoon 
\ receptions and as calling costumes during the coming 
winter. The dress illustrated is of silver-gray faille fran- 
caise edged with dark brown mink fur. The front of the 
round seamless corsage is embroidered with silk of a darker 
gray shade. A belt of the faille is slightly draped, and fas- 
tened with a chou in the back. Close sleeves have drooping 
ary atthe top. The skirt falls in curved folds in the back, 

ut is almost plain in front and on the sides. A wide band 
of mink is the trimming. A small tcque shaped bonnet is 
of pale rose velvet, draped on the frame, and edged with 
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mordoré beads. Loops of rose velvet are in the front. and 
a little bow of moss-green velvet on one side. The aigrette 
holds small peacock feathers, and the strings are of moss 
green velvet ribbon. Light pearl-colored gloves 

One of the novel features of the season—that of trimming 
velvet with cloth—is shown in the calling costume illustra- 
ted, which is from the Maison Pelletier-Vidal of Paris. It 
is of dark wine-colored velvet trimmed with light hazel- 
brown cloth. The coat basque of velvet falls open, with two 
cloth revers loose along the edge, stitched in rows, and each 
revers trimmed with four brilliant buttons. A belt of the 
light cloth defines the waist under the revers. A double 
collar or shoulder ruffles give breadth, and fall over the top 
of the gigoi sleeves. The upper ruffle is of velvet edged 
with fur, and the lower one of cloth stitched above a hem. 
A high flaring collar is of fur, and a band of fur and cloth 
trims the wrists. The skirt falls in full godet pleats in the 
back, and is trimmed with a zi band of the fur and cloth. 

The polichinelle hat from Madame Percheron, Rue Vivi- 
enne, is of hazel-brown felt, trimmed with two wine-red 
plumes, and some loops of entin of the same color. 











AN EPISODE OF WEST WOODLANDS. 


(Continued from page 907.) 


Seabright—with every trace of his past emotion vanished 
from his bard-set face—calmly taking up his coherent dis- 
course in his ordinary level tones. The furious struggle of 
the moment before was over; the chapel and its congrega- 
tion had fallen back into an exhausted and apathetic silence! 
Then the preacher gave out the hymn—the words were 
singularly jabilant among that usually mournful collection 
in the book before her—and Cissy began it with a tremulous 
voice. But it gained strength, clearness, and volume as she 
went on, and she felt thrilled throughout with a new human 
sympathy she had never known before. The preacher's 
bass supported her now for the first time not unmusically— 
and the service was over. 

Relieved, she turned quickly to join her aunt, but a hand 
was laid gently upon her shoulder. It was Brother Sea- 
bright, who had just stepped from the platform. The 
congregation, knowing her to be the niece of the hysteric 
woman, passed out without disturbing them. 

You have indeed improved your gift, Sister Cecilia,” 
he said, gravely. ‘* You must have practised much.” 
 Yes—that is, no!—only a little,” stammered Cissy. ** But 
excuse me; | must look after Auntie,” she added, drawing 
timidly away 
Your auat is better, and has gone on with Sister Shad- 


well. She is not in need of your help, and really would do 
better without you just now. 1 shall see her myself pres- 
ently.” 


‘* But you made her sick already,” said Cissy, with a sud- 
den half-nervous audacity. ‘‘ You even frightened me.” 

‘Frightened you?” repeated Seabright, looking at her 
quik kly 
Yes,” said Cissy, meeting his gaze with brown truthful 
: * Yes, when you—when you—made those faces. 
like to hear you talk, but—” she stopped. 

Brother Seabright’s rare smile again lightened his face. 
But it seemed sadder than when she had first seen it. 

‘*Then you have been practising again at the Mission?” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘and you still prefer it?” 

‘* Yes,” said Cissy. She wanted to appear as loyal to the 
Mission in Brother Seabright’s presence as she was faithful 
to West Woodlands in Mr. Braggs’s. She had no idea that 
this was dangerously near to coquetry. So she said, a little 
archly: ‘' I don't see why you don't like the Mission. You're 
a missionary yourself. The old padres came here to spread 
the Word So do you.” 

‘But not iu that way,” he said, curtly. “I’ve seen 
enough of them when I was knocking round the world a 
sexfaring man and a sinner. I knew them—receivers of the 
ill-gotten gains of adventurers, fools, and scoundrels. I 
knew them—enriched by the spoils of persecution and op- 
pression; gathering under their walls outlaws and fugitives 
from justice, and flinging an indulgence here and an abso- 
lution there, as they were paid for it. Don’t talk to me of 
them—I know them.” 

hey were passing out of the chapel together, and he 
made an impatient gesture as if dismissing the subject. Ac- 
customed though she was to the sweeping criticism of her 
Catholic friends by her West Woodlands associates, she was 
nevertheless hurt by his brusqueness. She dropped a little 
behind, and they separated at the porch. Notwithstanding 
her anxiety to see her aunt, she felt she could not now go to 
Deacon Shadwell’s without seeming to follow him—and 
after he had assured her that her help was not required. 
She turned aside and made her way slowly towards her 
home 

There she found that her aunt had not returned, gathering 
from her uncle that she was recovering from a fit of ‘‘ high 
strikes " (hysterics), and weuld be better alone. Whether 
he underrated ber complaint, or had a consciousness of his 
masculine he|plessness in such disorders, he evidently made 
light of it. And when Cissy, afterwards, a little ashamed 
that she had allowed her momentary pique against Brother 
Seabright to stand in the way of her Suiy, determined to go 
to her aunt, instead of returning to the chapel that evening, 
he did not oppose it. She learned also that Mr. Braggs had 
called in the morning, but finding that her aunt Vashti was 
at chapel, he had followed her there, intending to return 
with her. But be had not been seen since the service, and 
had evidently returned to the Mission. 

But when she reached Deacon Shadwell’s house she was 
received by Mrs. Shadwell only. Her aunt, said that lady, 
was physically better, but Brother Seabright had left 
*‘partikler word” that she was to see nobody. It was an 
extraordinary case of ‘‘ findin’ the Lord,” the like of which 
had never been known before in West Woodlands, and she 
(Cissy) would yet be proud of one of her fammerly being 
speshally selected for Grace. But the “ workin’s 0’ salva- 
tion was not to be finicked away on worldly things, or even 
the affections of the flesh;” and if Cissy really loved her 
wunt, ‘she wouldn't interfere with her while she was, so to 
speak, still on the mourvers’ bench, wrastlin’ with the Sper- 
ret, in their back sittin’room.” But she might wait until 
Brother Seabright's return from evening chapel after service. 

Cissy waited. Nine o’clock came, but Brother Seabright 
did not return. Then a small but inconsequent dignity 
took possession of her, and she slightly tossed her long curls 
from her shoulders. She was not going to wait for any 
man’s permission to see her own aunt. If Auntie did not 
want to see her, that was enough. She could go home 
alone, She didn’t want any one to go with her. 

Lifted and sustained by these lofty considerations, with an 
erect head and slightly ruffled mane, well enwrapped in a 
becoming white merino “ cloud,” the young girl stepped out 
on her homeward journey. She had certainly enough to 
occupy her mind and, perhaps, justify her independence, 
To have a suitor for her heed the person of the superior 
and wealthy Mr. Braggs—for that was what his visit that 
morning to West Woodlands meant—and to be personally 
complimented on her improvement by the famous Brother 
Seabright—ell within twelve hours—was something to be 
proud of, even although it was mitigated by her aunt's ill- 
ness, her suitor’s abrupt departure, and Brother Seabright's 
momentary coldness and impatience. Oddly enough, this last 
and apparently trivial circumstance —_— her thoughts 
more than the others. She found herself looking out for 
him in the windings of the moonlit road, and when, at last, 
she reached the turning towards the little wood and chapel, 
her small feet unconsciously lingered until she felt herself 
blushing under her fleecy “loud.” She looked down the 
lane. From the point where she was standing the lights of 
the chapel should have been plainly visible; but now all was 
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dark. It was nearly ten o'clock, and he must have gone 
home by another road. Then a spirit of adventure seized 
her. She re- 


She had the 7 of the chapel in her pocket. 
membered she Lad left a small black Spanish fan—a former 
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gift of Mr. Braggs—lyin 
go and bring it away, ap 
bright was not there still. 
clear moonlight. 

The lane wound before ber like a silver stream, except 
where it was interrupted and bridged over by jagged black 
shadows. ‘The chapel itself was black, the clustering trees 
around it were black also; the porch seemed to cover an 
inky well of shadow; the windows were rayless and dead, 
and in the chancel one still left open showed a yawning 
vault of obscurity within. Nevertheless, she opened the 
door softly, glided into the dark depths, and made her way 
tothe harmonium. But here the sound of footsteps without 
startled her; she glanced hurriedly through the open win- 
dow, and saw the eee of Elisha Braggs suddenly revealed 
in the moonlight as he crossed the path behind chapel. 
He was closely followed by two peons, whom she recognized 
as his servants at the Mission, and they each carried a pick- 
axe. From their manner it was evident that they had no 
suspicion of her presence in the chapel. But they had 
stopped and were listening. Her heart beat quickly; with 
a sudden instinct she ran and bolted the door. But it was 
evidently another intruder they were watching, for she 
presently saw Brother Seabright quietly cross the lane and 
approach the chapel. The three men had disappeared; but 
there was a sudden shout, the sound of scuffling, the deep 
voice of Brother Seabright, saying: ‘‘ Back, there, will you! 
Hands off!” and a pause. She could see nothing; she lis- 
tened in every pulse. Then the voice of Brother Seabright 
rose again quite clearly, slowly, aud as deliberately as if it 
had risen from the platform in the chapel : 

“Lish Barker! I thought as much! Lish Barker, first 
mate of the Tamalpais, who was sail to have gone down 
with a boat’s crew and the ship treasure after she struck. I 
er), ~ I knew that face to day.” 

res,” said the voice of him whom she had known as 
Elisha Braggs. ‘‘ Yes, and I knew your face, Jim Seabright, 
ex-whaler, slaver, pirate, and bo’s'n of the Highflyer, maroon- 
ed in the South Pacific, where you found the Lord—ha! 
ha!—and became the psalm-singing, converted American 
sailor-preacher!” 

‘‘I am not ashamed before men of my past, which every 
one knows,” returned Seabright, slowly. ‘‘ But what of 
yours, Elisha Barker—yowrs that has made you sham death 
itself to hide it from them? What of yours—spent in the 
sloth of your ill-gotten gains! Turn, sinner, turn! Turn, 
Elisha Braggs, while there is yet time!’ 

‘* Belay there, Brother Seabright; we're not inside your 
Gospel-shop just now! Keep your palaver for those that 
need it. Let me pass before I have to teach you that you 
haven't to deal with a gang of hysterical old women to- 
night.” 

‘**But not until you know that one of those women— 
Vashti White—by God’s grace converted of her sins, has 
confessed her secret and yours, Elisha Barker! Yes! She 
has told me how her sister’s husband—the father of the 
young girl you are trying to lure away—helped you off 
that night with your booty, took his miserable reward, and 
lived and died in exile with the rest of your wretched crew, 
afraid to return to his home and country, whilst you— 
shameless and impenitent—lived in slothful ease at the 
Mission!” 

‘Liar! Let me pass!” 

** Not until I know your purpose here to-night.” 

“Then take the consequences! Here, Pedro! Ramon! 
Seize him. Tie him head and heels together, and toss him 
in the bush!” 

The sound of scuffling recommenced. The struggle 
seemed fierce and long, with no breath wasted in useless 
outcry. Then there was a bright flash, a muffled report, 
and the stinging and fire of gunpowder at the window. 

Transfixed with fear, Cissy cast a despairing glance 
around her. Ah, the bell-rope! In another instant she had 
grasped it frantically in her hands. 

All the fear, indignation, horror, sympathy, and wild ap- 
peal for help that had arisen helplessly in her throat and 
yet remained unuttered, now seemed to thrill through her 
fingers and the tightened rope, and broke into frantic voice 
in the clanging metal above ber. The whole chapel, the 
whole woodland, the clear, moonlit sky above, was filled 
with its alarming accents. It shrieked, implored, protested, 
summoned, and threatened, in one ceaseless outcry, seeming 
to roll over and over—as, indeed, it did—in leaps and bounds 
that shook the belfry. Never before, even in the blows of 
the striking surges, lad the bell of the Tamalpais clamored 
like that! Once she heard above the turmoil the shaking 
of the door against the bolt that still held firmly; once she 
thought she heard Seabright’s voice calling to her; once she 
thought she smelt the strong smoke of burning grass. But 
she kept on until the window was suddenly 5 = een by a 
figure, and Brother Seabright, leaping in, caught her in his 
arms as she was reeling, fainting, but still clinging to the 


on the harmonium, She would 
satisfy herself that Brother Sea- 
It was but a step, and in the 


rope. 

But his strong presence and some powerful magnetism in 
his touch restored her. 

“You have heard all?’ he said. 

** Yes.” 


‘Then for your aunt’s sake, for your dead father’s sake, 
ee ali! That wretched man has fled with his wounded 

irelings; let his sin go with him. But the village is 
alarmed—the brethren may be here at any moment! Nei- 
ther question nor deny what I shall tell them. Fear nothing. 
God will forgive the silence that leaves the vengeance to 
His hands alone!” Voices and footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching the chapel. Brother Seabright significantly 
pressed her hand and strode towards the door. Deacon 
Shad well was first to enter. 

“You here—Brother Seabright! What has happened?” 

““God be praised!” said Brother Seabright, cheerfully, 
“nothing of consequence! The danger is over! Yet, but 
for the courage and presence of mind of Sister Appleby, 
a serious evil might have been done.” He paused, and 
with another voice turned half interrogatively towards her. 
‘‘Some children, or a passing tramp, had carelessly thrown 
matches in the underbrush, and they were ignited beside the 
chapel. Sister Appleby, chancing to return here for—” 

“For my fan,” said Cissy, with a timid truthfulness of 
accent. 

‘* Found herself unable to cope with it, and it occurred to 
her to give the alarm you heard. I happened to be passing, 
and was first to respond. word the flames had made but 
little headway, and were quickly beaten down. It is all 
over now. ut let us hope that the speedy clearing out 
of the underbrush and the opening of the woods around 
e chapel will prevent aay recurrence of the alarm of to- 
night.” 


That the lesson thus reiterated by Brother Seabright was 
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effective, the following extract, from the columns of the 
Whale Point Gazette, may vot only be offered as evidence, 
but may even give the cautious reader further light on the 
episode itself: 


“STRANGE DISCOVERY AT WEST WOODLANDS—THE 
‘“TAMALPAIS’ MYSTERY AGAIN. 


‘‘The improvements in the clearing around the Sidon 
Chapel at West Woodlands, undertaken y the Rev. James 
Seabright, have disclosed another link iu the mystery which 
surrounded the loss of the 7umalpais sume years ago at 
Whale Mouth Point. It will be remembered that the boat 
containing Adams & Co.’s treasure, the Tamalpais’s first 
officer, and a crew of four men was lost on the rocks shortly 
after leaving the ill-fated vessel. None of the bodies were 
ever recovered, and the treasure itself completely baffled 
the search of divers and salvers. A lidless box bearing the 
mark of Adams & Co., of the kind in which their treasure 
was usually shipped, was yesterday found in the woods 
behind the chapel, half buried in brush, bark, and windfalls. 
There were no other indications, except the traces of a comp- 
fire at some remote period, probably long before the building 
of the chapel. But how and when the box was transported 
to the upland, and by whose agency, still remains a matter 
of conjecture. Our reporter who visited the Reverend Mr. 
Seabright, who has lately accepted the regular ministry of 
the chapel, was offered every facility for information, but it 
was evident that the early settlers who were cognizant of 
the fact—if there were any—are either dead or have left 
the vicinity.” 

MISS NANCY'S GOWN. 
ha days when George the Third was King, 
And ruled the Old Dominion, 
And Law and Fashion owned the sway 
Of Parliament’s opinion, 
A good ship brought across the sea 
A treasure fair and fine— 
Miss Nancy’s gown, from London town, 
Cut in the last design. 


The pleated waist from neck to belt 
Scarce measured half a spun ; 

The sleeves, like balloons at the top, 
Could hold her feather fan; 

The narrow skirt, with bias gore, 
Revealed an aukle neat, 

Whene’er she put her dainty foot 
From carriage step to street. 


By skilful hands this wondrous gown 
Of costliest stuffs was made; 
Cocoons of France on Antwerp looms 
Wrought to embossed brocade, 
Where violets and roses swect 
In blooming beauty grew, 
As if young May were there alway, 
And June and April two. 


And from this bower of delight 
Miss Nancy reigned a Queen ; 
Nor one disloyal heart rebelled 
In all her wide demesne. 
The noble House of Burgesses 
Forgot its fierce debate 
O’er rights of Crown when Nancy's gown 
Appeared in halls of state. 


Through jocund reel, or measured tread 
Of stately minuet, 

Like fairy vision shone the bloom 
Of rose and violet, 

As hand in band with Washington, 
The hero of the day, 

The smiling face and nymphlike grace 
Of Nancy led the way. 


A century since that gay time 
The merry dance was trod 
Has passed, and Nancy long has slept 
Beneath the peek coy sod ; 
Yet on the brocade velvet gown 
The rose and violet 
Are blooming bright as on the night 
She danced the minuet. 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


WALKING COAT FROM WORTH. 

See illustration on front page. 
y= soft yet shaggy cloth of light gray ground with 
stripes and flakes of white wool is used for this Puris 
coat of stylish and simple art. Large revers aud cuffs ure 
of velvet of a darker iron-gray shade. Light gray velvet 
matching the cloth forms the collar and plastron, enriched 
with white embroidery and a jabot of white lace. The back 
is quite plain, with full folds below the waist. A pretty 
ornament of white passementerie fastens the front just below 
the revers. The hat, from Virot, is of tobacco-brown felt,’ 
trimmed with four cog-feather pompons, two of which are 
black, one green, and one brown. A large black aigrette 

spangled with jet completes the garniture. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE SUPERLATIVE AS 
IT IS EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


F the International Fair, held at Chicago, has accomplished 

nothing else, it has shown to what magnificent heights 
the Superlative Degree can be carried without toppling 
over. The moderately enthusiastic person who has spent 
years of conscientious travel on the continents of Europe, 
‘Asia, and Africa; who has studied the treasures of art and 
of architecture, and the works of Nature, from the North 
Cape to Naples and the Rock of Gibraltar; who has seen 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx, the mosques of Omar and 
St. Sophia, the Parthenon and the Acropolis—went to Chi- 
cago fully = to be impressed and surprised, but with 
a feeling of uncertainty as to bow the exhibition could pos- 
sibly live up to the adjectives upon which it was built and 
by which it was surrounded. 

He had fortified himself for his visit by a careful reading 
of the official and semi-official guide-books; and during his 
journey he had refreshed his mind by a diligent perusal of 
the Chicago newspapers, as they met him on the vestibule 
limited. Th the former he was told—quoting in part and at 
random—that ‘‘ Puny indeed appear the cities of the entire 
civilized world when competed with the railroad system of 


























Chicago,” which is ‘‘ without equal and beyond compari- 
son ;” and that ‘‘ the average day movement of all classes of 
trains forms an aggregate reached by no other city in the 
universe.” 

Concerning Chicago itself he learned that “its fourtees 
hundred hotels, palatial in appearance and luxurious in sur- 
roundings, are well able to care for the myriad visitors 
flocking to the Columbian Exposition”; that ** on every cor- 
ner is a policeman, paid to be a fountain of knowledge”; 
that the Michigan Avenue Boulevard “‘ is the finest street in 
the world”; that a certain boat ‘‘is the longest passenger 
steamer afloat”; that a certain pier is “ the longest on earth.” 

In the matter of the fair, he was informed that the dedi- 
cation of the buildings was ‘‘a ceremonial so impressively 
grand as to be without equal and beyond comparison”; that 
“nothing approaching ‘the White City’ in beauty or ex- 
tent was ever offered to any previous exposition”; that “it 
was a stupendous work”; that “the engineering has been of 
a magnitude never reached before”; that the Manufactures 
Building ‘‘is the greatest building ever erected”; that the 
Administration Building ‘‘has one of the most beautiful 
domes which have ever been built”; that the Art Building 
‘*is the fluest building of so classical a sort which the 
modern world has constructed”, that the Manufactures 
Building ‘“‘is an unparalleled scientific triumph”; that in 
Machinery Hall “is exhibited the largest and most interest- 
ing display of electric power ever shown”; tbat the view 
from the Roof Promenade ‘‘is a dream of beauty indeed, a 
picture outrivalling the most soaring conception of artist or 
poet”; that ‘‘on no occasion in the world’s history has such 
a collection of works of art ever been brought together’; 
that ‘‘the intellectual treat awaiting the visitor to these ex- 
hibits is beyond the power of words”; and that in the Amer- 
ican Section ‘‘the display is bewildering in its riches and in 
the immense number of subjects shown.” And the power 
of words further proves how far it can go by the employ- 
ment of such expressions as ‘‘marvellous systems,” *‘tre- 
meudous increase,” ‘‘the chastely beautiful,” ‘‘ wondrous 
beauty,” “‘majestic facades,” ‘‘fulness of glory,” “‘a glo- 
rious triumph,” “‘ vastly interesting,” and ‘‘ monumental 
magnificence.” 

All this is to be found in our guide-book. From the col- 
umns of the Chicago newspapers of a single day the fol- 
lowing are taken, in part, and in justice to Chicago it may 
be added that certain portions are quoted from the journals 
of other towns: 

**Chicago has hypnotized the country.” 

“No other city in the world could have done the work 
Chicago did to accomplish the end.” 

‘*All the world to-day pays tribute to the boundless scope 
of the genius, the wealth, and the hospitality of Chicago.” 

**Chicago is a remarkable town. In some ways it is the 
most remarkable town that the history of the world has 
ever known.” 

“Great is Chicago. Better than ever can be applied to 
her the appellation of Cardinal Gibbons, ‘ Thaumatopolis,’ 
the city of wonders, of successful accomplishment, a very 
conjurer in action. Nothing now can detract from the suc- 
cess of the Columbian Exposition, the celebration in the 
New World of the 400th anniversary of its discovery, be- 
enuse the fact will go down in history that on the twenty- 
second anniversary of the almost total destruction of the 
city in which the event was celebrated three-fourths of a 
million of people went through its gates and viewed the 
wonders which that discovery rendered possible.” 

** It was a celebration the like of which this gray old earth 
has never seen before. The festivals of Solomon would 
have gathered on the Lake Front and would never have been 
noticed; an Alexandrian pageant would have melted imper- 
ceptibly into the throng on Clark Street; a Cesarian tri- 
umpbal column might have passed unheeded down the Mid- 
way; the Field of the Cloth of Gold might have been laid 
ii a corner of Jackson Park and its splendor would have 
passed unheralded by the reportorial pencil. Paris the 
magnificent might have sent every one of the three hun- 
dred and odd thousand people who met to glorify her great 
Exposition on her gala day, and they would have been lost 
in the mighty throng that came from the West to do honor 
and homage to the great metropolis of the West.” 

‘Chicago is destined to be the greatest city of the United 
States.” 

There is another lesson to be learned from Chicago, how- 
ever. The people of Chicago are fond of quoting Mr. Ju- 
lian Ralph as saying that ‘* the greatest exhibit at Chicago 
is Chicago.” No matter what may be the aggregation of 
wonders there, the most wonderful presentation of all is— 
Chicago! Those who go to Chicago from any part of the 
world to study the world’s progress, will find no single re- 
sult of human endeavor so marvellous, so extravagant, or so 
peculiar, says Mr. Ralph, as is Chicago itself. While inves- 
tigating the prospects and the initiatory management of the 
fair, at the time of its very inception, he spent some weeks 
in the metropolis of the West. Although he is a resident of 
New York, he was forced to confess that the energy, the 
roar, and the bustle of Chicago were sufficient at first to as- 
tonish and to fatigue even him. He received a satisfactory 
explanation of its growth and its achievements on every 
hand, as well as a proof that Chicago is bound to continue 
to expand in population and in commercial influence. He 
was moved to examine the city and to cross-examine citi- 
zens of every degree, and he came away, as must every close 
observer, with the avowed feeling that Chicago possesses 
certain forceful qualities which have never been exhibited 
in the same degree anywhere else. Mr. Ralph dwells 
upon what he terms the ‘‘ supervoluminous civism” of Chi- 
cago—the term is a good one, and it sounds Chicag ue. 
The bravado and the bunkum—the latter word is also Mr. 
Ralph’s own, and no better could be found—the bunkum of 
the local press reflects this quality in a marked manner. It 
is expressed perhaps too freely, but both editors and readers 
acknowledge this, and laugh at it themselves ; and underly- 
ing the whole course of action of the most able and the 
most enterprising men aud women of the community is the 
motto which they quoted to him on all occasions—every 
ove of them using the same words—‘ We are for Chicago 
first, and last, and all the time!” This explains the existence 
of Chicago, this accounts for the possession of a million of in- 
habitants by a city which dates its beginning practically 
from the close of our civil war of a quarter of a centur 
ago. This may be some excuse for the height to which Chi- 
cago carries the Superlative Degree. 

The “supervoluminous civism” of Chicago is shown in a 
sign on the plate-glass windows of a certain palatial gin-mill 
there, which states that the proprietor wears in his shirt 
front the largest diamond in the world, and in the remark, 
to the present writer, by one of those fountains of know- 
ledge, the Chicago policemen, that “ more buggies are 
smashed in one day on the streets of Chicago than are de- 
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molished in a week on all the streets of New York and Bos- 
ton put together, and that twice as many people are killed 
in a month in Chicago by boiler explosions alone as in ali 
the rest of the capitals of the Uni States!” The retailer 
of spirits wears his breast-pin for the glory of Chicago, and 
the police officer loves her for the dangers through which 
she passes first and last and all the time. 

Buukum is hardly to be condemned, after all, or entirely 
ignored, when it can lead to such results. And it would be 
wise, perhaps, to establish in the public schools of the towns 
and villages of all the rest of the country chairs from which 
“ Advanced Civism” and “ Local Bunkum,” in a mild form, 
po be taught to the children of native American voters, 
and to the sons aud daughters of the former occupants of 
deserted farms. 





Mra. Kate Upson Ciark, well known to readers of the 
Bazar through her bright stories and sketches, is a very 
successful public speaker, witty and eloquent, and always 
heard, as her voice has great carrying power. Mrs, Clark 
addresses only audiences of women. 

—Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart read her story, ‘‘ A Golden 
Wedding,” at the recent annual reunion of the Alumne As- 
sociation of the New York Normal College. 

—Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, whose charming stories 
have endeared her to so many people, is still in wretched 
health, as a result of a long-ago attack of grippe, and will 
seek the benefit of the southern California climate this win- 
ter. Miss Litchfield has a large fortune in her own right, 
and her literary work is all a labor of love. 

—There never have been so many furnished houses offered 
for rent in Washington as this season, and never before so 
great a demand for them. Despite hard times, many people 
are planning to enjoy the first winter with the new admin- 
istration; and besides all its social, and, one might also say, 
educational, advantages of the higher kind, Washington can 
boast of a mild climate and cheap living. Rents are half 
the price of New York or Boston, and marketing, servants, 
cabs, aud fuel bills are much less than in those commercial 
cilles. 

—The wife of Representative Bellamy Storer, who found- 
ed the Rookwood potteries at Cincinnati, has added to her 
Washington residence a large dining-room, ballroom, and 
studio. The studio contains more than ordinary studios in 
that it has every appliance and convenience for modelling 
in clay, together with a complete furnace for firing pottery 
and painted porcelain. Mrs. Storer has a great talent in 
modelling and decorating in clays, and has been the inspira- 
tion as well as financial backer of the Rookwood establish- 
ment from the start. 

—Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, who wrote the best and most 
practical cook-book yet published, is a very graceful blond 
woman, who looks to be the younger sister of her lawyer 
son. She divides her year between a brownstone castle at 
the head of Sixteenth Street in Washington and her Adiron- 
dack camp. By the recent grading of the street General 
Henderson’s house was left more conspicuously elevated 
than ever, and with a great retaining wall and terrace, and 
a massive gateway and wall joining the stables to the man- 
sion, the residence has more of a feudal-castle look than 
ever, and is a picturesque feature along the great driveway 
to Rock Creek Park. 

—The mansion of ex-Vice-President Morton at Washing- 
ton has been rented to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of New York, 
who has the ambition to continue the social splendors at- 
taching to that stately residence, and to show the capital 
that a Democratic administration is by no means all sim- 
plicity. Mr. Pulitzer, while almost totally blind, is a most 
active business man and politician, and appreciates what a 
power social influence is. His young and handsome wife 
came from one of the staid old Georgetown families, and 
has an ambition to lead in and enjoy the gayeties of capital 
society. It is the irony of fate that Mr. Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, instead of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune, should be occupying this Vice-Presidential 
mansion for the next four winters. 

—The first woman to be appointed upon the Illinois State 
Board of Charities is Miss Ente. {in the course of her 
visits to charitable institutions, fully or partially supported 
by the State, she has found many abuses, and has appealed 
to the Women’s Clubs of Chicago and other cities to aid her 
through their individual members in the work of discover- 
ing and correcting defects of management. 

—Madame Bentzon, of Paris, who has a charming salon on 
the Faubourg St.-Germain, has won the title often given 
her as the ‘‘ friend of the Americans” by her labors in trans- 
lating into French the works of the best American authors. 
Her first translation was of Bret Harte, and since that time, 
now more than twenty-five years ago, she has introduced to 
the French public, either by translation or by literary notice, 
the works of Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, 
W. D. Howells, George W. Cable, Mr. Crawford, Miss Jew- 
ett, Henry James, Amélie Rives, Thoreau, John Burroughs, 
Olive Thorne Miller, and many others. She has also the 
reputation of writing French novels that conform to the 
Anglo-Saxon standard of propriety. 

—Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen, the elder sister of 
the German Emperor, who is considered the favorite grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, is the most attractive of all the 
daughters of the Empress Frederick, and although not beau- 
tiful, is so witty and full of humor and sarcastic retort as 
to be a most entertaining companion. She is very popular 
in Berlin, where she lives most of the year. 

—When Princess Maud of Wales makes her annual visit 
to her former governess, who lives in Devonshire, she in- 
sists upon dispensing with the red tape of royalty, and in 
being treated entirely as a member of the family, for, we 
learn, she is addressed as ‘‘ Miss Mills.” 

—Miss Catherine Hogan recently passed the second highest 
examination in a class of fifty law students in Brooklyn, 
and will open a law office in New York, where she hopes to 
work up a practice among women who need assistance in 
managing their property. She is the second woman to be 
admitted to the bar in Brooklyn, and is a graduate of the 
New York public schools. The first honor in the law class 
was taken by a blind man. 

—Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chica Sy 4 
quite a young woman, is practically at the of the 
louse in which she lives, where she is affectionately known 
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as “Saint Jane.” In person Miss Addams is of medium 
height and quite slender, while her eyes, and, indeed, her 
whole face, are sad in repose. She speaks fluently and well 
upon any subject connected with the work to which she 
has devoted her life and her fortune. Hull House is, as is 
well known, conducted on much the same plan as the Col- 
lege Settlements, and is the centre of all kinds of charitable 
work, and in all of this Miss Addams is a leading spirit. 

—Professor Blackie of Edinburgh is eighty-four years 
old, but he has never worn glasses, and, in spite of his white 
hair, is as lively as a sclool-boy. It is said of him that he 
quotes Greek to his friends ove minute, and Highland dia- 
lect the next. 

—Madame Jane Hading has fifty costumes in her ward- 
robe, and langhingly professes a fear that their cost will 
consume the entire profits of her American tour. While 
Madame Hading admires Ada Rehan’s presentation of Kath- 
arine in Taming of the Shrew, she herself has a quite dif- 
ferent conception of the character, while M. Coquelin de- 
clares his Petruchio will be less brutal and more of a gentle- 
man than John Drew’s. 

—The old-fashioned chair used by the Rev. Richard Bax- 
ter while writing his Saint’s Rest las recently come into the 
possession of the Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. The chair had remained in the Broad Street Con- 

regational Church in London, England, for nearly two hun- 
dred years after Baxter’s death, but when the church was 
torn down the chair came into the hands of the last pastor, 
the Rev. William O'Neill. His son inherited it, and sent it 
to Dr. Thomas. 

—The anniversary of the burning of the Peggy Stewart 
in the harbor at Annapolis, Maryland, on October 19, 1774, 
has been celebrated now for several years in Baltimore by 
entertainments given by the Sons of the Revolution. This 
year the Colonial Dames gave a tea in commemoration of 
this event. Yet many persons are still painfully ignorant 
regarding this matter, and not a few amusing letters are 
received by the society asking the history of this supposed 
Colonial Dame. Occasionally the more ambitious have 
wished to procure her picture, fancying that Peggy Stewart 
was some great heroine of Revolutionary fame. Yet the 
burning of the brig, with her cargo of teas, is part of Mary- 
land history,and is considered by her people to be an act 
equal in bravery to the justly celebrated tea episode in 
Boston Harbor in 1773. In fact at Annapolis there was no 
concealment, and the citizens of Baltimore and that city met 
undisguised in broad daylight and destroyed the vessel and 
its hateful contents. As all over the land, the fiat had gone 
forth to resist the importation of teas until England had 
recognized the rights of her colonies. 








| ANSWERS-T 3c 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


E. L. M., K. A., any Ornens.—A serial story by William Black, entitled 
“ Highland Cousins,” will begin in the Bazar in January. Later on there 
will be another serial by Walter Besant, whose “‘ Rebel Queen” was so 
much admired. 

Ienonamus.—Use washing silk in skeins for both the pink and black. 
When outline stitch is mentioned, stem stitch is the one generally under- 
stood. Use linen thread if you prefer for the drawn-work of the pillow- 
case, but for the sprays French embroidery cotton will work more 
emoothly. We have no knowledge of the cook-book you describe. It is 
not usual to give a diamond ring under the circumstances you mention, 
A ring, not necessarily a diamond, is a good Christmas gift. 

t. N. T.—Mautch the plush of your coat and suche lege mutton-leg 
sleeves. Have white nainsook and piqné dresses for a little girl of three 
years. Do not put her in dark dresses until she is four years old, except 
the checked ginghams used for morning. 

H. /.—Put a breadth of black moiré antique down the front of your 
skirt, or else arrange such a breadth in sash shape around the hips, and 
hanging in two ends to the foot in the back. 

Vireintan.—Select a becoming model from among the four wool dresses 
iustrated on page 878 of Bazar No, 42, You should add a bit of cherry 
or green or reddish-violet satin or velvet, to make the bine wool dress 
stylieh. A coat to the knee of brown or blue cloth, with fur trimming, 
and a toque of the same, will be appropriate. 

Daisye.—The maid of honor—not “ best giri"—should wear a gown 
similar to the travelling dress worn by the bride. Any small piece of sil- 
ver is an appropriate gift from the maid of honor to the bride. Read 
about seal-skin coats in New York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 
Serve guests first at table. The gentleman should write the first letter. 
White roses are carried by the bride and her maid of honor. 

Sussoetsen —Read about fur coats and capes on another page. 

P. L. 8.—The large Empire bonnet of not too flaring front made of felt 
should suit an elderly lady. The same shape could be covered with crape 
if you prefer it, and a veil anges on it permanently to hang back in two 
layers, the lowe +t reaching only to the waist. The fur-lined circular could 
be cut into a long loose coat with wide sleeves. 

Heoate.—As your father is to perform the ceremony, let your brother- 
in-law conduct you to the altar and give you away. jear either a fur 
ecarf or a feather boa with your coat. Your sable boa wil! answer as it 
is, or could be made into a collar like those described on another page 
With your flowered brocaded skirt you might have a satin or moiré waist 
of white or of pinkieh lilac trimmed with guipure lace aud far. 

L. V.—Get changeable green and Suéde moiré or velvet for panels each 
side of your skirt. Then remodel the waist and sleeves by the last design 
given on page 873 of Bazar No. 42. Add some brown or black fur as a 
finieh. The skirt you suggest is not suitable for a short person. Have a 
half-circle skirt instead, trimming it with a very narrow border at the 
foot, or else with five long points of trimming in the way shown on the 
page just mentioned. 

A New Sussoaginer.—An article on children’s dresses was published in 
the Bazar of last week. Sketches of such dresses are given frequently in 
the Ry and a page of illustrations will be devoted to them in an early 
number. 

M. J. E.—Astigmatiem is a defect in the refractive apparatus of the 
eye. It is easily remedied by glasses that should be prescribed by an 
oculist. 

Dontannxa.—The Derby hat of black felt is much worn in the morning 
by horsewomen. 

A Svunsoutser.—With yellow crépe use wide white guipure lace and 
golden-brown velvet or fur in preference to any of the colors you suggest. 

J. L. W.—Silks with bayadére satin stripes, light.taffetas, and change- 
able moirés are fashionable for evening dresses. Crépons are also in 
vogue for simpler gowns. A pretty model for a cherry satin dress is 
given on page 873 of Bazar No. 42. Aun article on evening dresece will 
soon be published. A basque of circular shape, either only five inches 
deep or else twice that depth, is a fushionable addition to the waist of 
dresses, both for those of elderly and of young ladies. 

A.ter Eoo.—The bine corduroy velvet sleeves are snitable. 

K. Y.—A little line on your eyel will make them look darker, 
but do not risk using the lotions prescribed for darkening them. 

Mus. L. A.—The brocaded velvet is so handsome that you might make 
a long coat of it to wear with a skirt of the silk. Moiré antique, satin, or 
velvet would be more stylish for the coat if you do not mind the expense. 
Have it open on a vest of black satin, crossed or banded lengthwise with 
insertions of guipure. Add sume dark fur on epaulettes and at the foot 
of the silk skirt. 

“ P——n.”.-For light mourning get a house dress of black crépon 
trimmed with accordion-pleated shoulder ruffles. Have a black sere 
dress and one of ladies’ cloth for the street. For teas and calling get a 
dall black silk with jet and moiré Persian-fur trimming about 
black furs in the New York Fashions of the present number of the Bazar. 

OLp-tTime a your black silk with diluted alcobol, 
and press on the wrong side to get ont the creases. Make the waist 
round, and add revers, a basque in circular shape, and gigot sleeves of 
moiré antique. Have a white satin stock and a lace cravat. Put a row 
of fur at the foot. A long coat to the knee of seal-«kin or of black Per- 
sian ia one of the leading wraps for winter. There are also many man- 
thes and capes of velvet, moiré, and fur. Sons of fashionable mothers 
wear knickerbockers and also sailor trousers. Your suggestions about 
altering the red India silk are excellent. 

Wasuixeron.—An infant's layette is described at length in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. XXIV. It will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of 10 vents. 
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CAP FOR AGED 








LADY A 
TICUE crown of this cap is 
| 4 net-shaped piece of il 
lusion covered with shirred 
dotted silk tulle, divided into 
puffs by rows of beading 
throu which narrow yel 
low satin ribbons are drawn 
ri iff net front is cov 
ered wi ruches and shell 
trimming of dotted lace, the 
upper part interspersed with 
rosettes of the narrow yellow 
an ribbon. Ruches of soft 
footing are inside the edge 

WINTER HATS. 

sh: hat Fig. 1 is of dark 
ue soft French felt 
A bow of wide white-dotted 
ribbon trims the front, 

umd the ribbon is carried Fig. 2.—Fev.tr Fart. 
thence ong one side to the 
back sere terminate in a 
I yn the upturned brim 

F 2 is a fiat of sand-colored felt, which is shaped 

y a deep box pleat on either side of the back, and two 

ler pleats at the front. A searf of green and brown 

changeable velvet encircles the hat and forms a large bow 

ie front, with green and brown aigrettes in the knot 

Small velvet chouz are in the pleats at the back, holding 


The bonnet Fig. 8 is of 


ned with tan cloth is arranged on the crown as 





Fig. 4 
Winter Hat 


AIGRETTE FOR 


foot and another two-thirds 
of its length above rhe 
circular cape is edged with 
und is trimmed 
with a Hiarette and dou 
ble ruff of violet ridged 
ve 
Ti} black k dress, Fig 
2. is of faille francaise 
The gored skirt falls in 
four deep g nlet pleats at 
the back, held in place by 
being tacked to tapes in 
sid it is bordered with 
i circular flounce, above 
which is seta pleated head 
ing of bias silk. The round 


trimmed with 
bands of jetted net, which 
form the collar and belt, 
band the sleeves, and ex- 
tend down the fronts. An 
: ordion pleated collar 
ette of black silk muslin 
xtends in jabots to the 
waist, Nine pinked ruffles 
of silk occupy the upper 
part of the sleeves 


balice is 


WINTER TOILETTES 
See illustrations on page 9138. 
ae elegant house tol 
lette of which front 
and back views are given 
in Figs. 1 and 3 is of cream- 
white vicufia cloth with 
blue velvet Two bands 
of velvet border the short 
trained skirt The long 
jacket is semi-fitting, and 
has a collarette which de 
fines a long slender point 
on the front and a shorter 
me at the back The 
edges are piped with a 
velvet fold, and the mitre- 
shaped pockets are of vel 
vet, as is also the collar, 
which rolls from a puffed 
muslin chemisette Blue 
silk cord lacings ornament 
the front, pockets, and 
sleeves 
Another tea or house 
gown, illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 4, is of wine-colored 
English velvet, which is 
only another name for 
velveteen: The princesse 
back has a long train. In 
the front the waist is cut 
separate from the skirt, the 
latter being fastened at the 
side, while the waist is cut 
full and drooping, and is 


light tan-colored cloth, sur 
red jet border 


A drapery of green 


illustrated, caught in a 
green velvet knot, to 
which an aigrette and 
two large jet pins are 
added. The strings are 
unhemmed strips of the 
cloth 

The bonnet 1igrette 
shown in Fig. 4 is composed 
of three violet ostrich tips, 
grouped with a white pom 
pon tipped with black, and 
black aigrettes 


CALLING AND RECEP. 
TION TOILETTES 
(iE calling costume il 

lustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
violet cloth. Two narrow 
rolis of black Persian lamb 
are on the skirt, one at the 


Fig. 1.—Ciora Costume with Perstan Lams Borpens. 
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Fig. 1.—Fe.tr Hat wira Rieson Trmmine 


fastened at the middle. The sleeves are very full, and gath- 
ered to a narrow wristband, 

Fig. 5 is a calling costume of olive-green velvet. It hasa 
short plain skirt, and a shorter over-skirt bordered with ap 
plied black lace. The plain bodice opens on a pleated plas 
tron and stock-collar of old-rose crépe de Chine, framed in 
black lace ; the deep girdle is also of crépe, as is the muff, 
which is edged with lace frills 

The tailor gown, Fig. 6, is of rough woo! in mixed brown, 
green, and violet, dashed with white. The skirt is lined 
with violet alpaca. The bodice, which has a short added 
basque, opens on a double-breasted vest of violet cloth, the 
revers of which lie on the jacket revers. The chemisette 
ind sleeve frills are of violet and white striped cambric. 
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Fig. 3.—CLora AND VELVET 
BonNET WITH JET. 


no mortal knows. 


ing should be un- 
derstood, for there 
are some things for 
which it is really an 
embellishment. No 
baby clothes, for in 
stance, are so pretty 
and dainty as those 
with the hems and 
tucks put in by 
hand, the tiny ruf- 
fles rolled and 
whipped, and their 
fairy edges of lace over- 
handed upon the hem. 
But a sentiment goes into 
the making of these 
clothes, and the young 
mother has more leisure 
than perhaps she will 
ever have again to make 
them fair and fine. Into 
the gossamer fabrics she 
stitches hopes, wishes, 
and day-dreams that 
lighten the labor, and 
who shall say that the 





Fig 2.—Biack Sr1x Dress. 





PLAIN AND FANCY 
WORK. 

BY M. C. HUNGERFORD. 

fle neglected, almost 

forgotten, art of plain 
sewing is surely coming to 
the front again. The 1830 
drooping shoulders, the flop- 
py sleeves, the other fads 
and fancies resurrected from 
that remote period, have 
brought the ladylike art of 
fine stitching and hemming 
in their wake. 

At some of the State fairs 
this year there have been ex- 
hibited, among the usual 
display of fancy-work, some 
exquisite samples of plain 
sewing; and I have seen a 
newspaper notice of a bach- 
elor’s offer, in some Western 
town, to give a hundred-dol- 
lar prize for the most per- 
fect specimen of a shirt all 
made by hand, the maker to 
keep the shirt, though why 


I do not see why any man wants 
women to sing the song of the shirt again, or even dim- 
ly to remind her of the fingers weary and worn, from 
whose ache the sewing-machine has emancipated her; 
but I think it quite right that the art of plain sew- 


Cap ror Acep Lapy 


long hours spent over the 
layette are any more wast 
ed than if they had been 
given to decorating a tea 
cozy or a sofa pillow? 

The modern girl who 
wishes to excel in the old 
art can get points from her 
grandmother, if she chances 
to have one extant. Ifshe 
has only herself to depend 
upon, she must remember 
that half the success of 
plain sewing depends upon 
the mathematical precision 
with which the work is pre 
pared for the needle. Hems 
should be turned accurate 
ly, and if the material is 
fine the turnings of the hem 
should not be crimped up 
in the fingers, but pressed 
down flatly. The seams 
for overhanding should be 
lightly basted together, or 
one side will be fuller than 
the other. For a fell the 
edges should be basted to 
gether, one edge turned 
over once, and the other 
cut narrower. The seam 
can then be run or back- 
stitched as required, and 
the folded edge laid over 
the seam and hemmed. 

But with Christmas fan- 
cy-work crowding the 
work-basket, no more time 
nor thought can be given 
to plain sewing at present. 

Among the pretty things 
that one can make for 
Christmas gifts are dress- 
ing-mats, as I have heard 
them called. They are 
oblong pieces of brown lin- 
en furnished with a variety 
of flat pockets to accom- 
modate combs, scissors, 
nail-cleaning implements, 
and the other adjuncts of 
a daily toilet. The suppo- 
sition is that the bureau is 
decorated with some hand- 
some articles, like brush 
and hand- glass, but the 
smaller and quite as neces- 
sary appurtenances are less 
sightly, and give a look of 

~arelessness. All these 
things can be kept in the 
dressing-mat, and laid out 
for use without a moment's 
loss of time. The article 
is made of a doubled piece 
of liven, with skirt stecls 
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Fig. 5.—Ve.vet Gown WITH OVER-SKIRT. 


stitched in each side to 
keep it in place. The pock 
ets, which are like those 
in one of the rolled-up 
travellers’ dressing - cases, 
are ornamented with brier 
stitching in a color, and a 
flap or cover as large 
as the under part is quite 
profusely ornamented with 
embroidery, and a motto 
signifying its use, if the 
worker pleases to make that 
addition With the em 
broidered top laid over the 
useful part, the mat may be 
left in position at all times, 
or it may easily be lifted 
when not in use and laid in 
a drawer 

Veil-holders have their 
place among suggestions 
for holiday gifts. They are 
simply envelopes made of 
stiffly lined linen or silk, 
and they certainly prolong 
a veil’s existence by keep 
ing it smooth and flat, and 
save wear and tear of tem 
per by doing their part in 
the “place for everything 
and everything in its 
place” system. The edge 
of a veil-holder can be or 
pamented with a narrow 
vine in silk embroidery, 
and in the centre a motto 
may be stitched with black 
silk. On the one a dear 
friend gave me last year are 
these words 

“Many veils 
I'll hold for you, 
Dotted, plain, 
Of every hue. 


As aprons are mentioned 
among revivals, it might be 
worth while to make some 
of more or less elegance to 
give to friends who follow 
the pretty English fashion 
of making a cup of tea each 
afternoon at five o'clock. 
A dressy apron for a young 
girl can be made of pink 
surah silk, shirred in five or 
six rows at the waist, and a 
little pocket on the right 
side also shirred into a puff 
A ruffle of white lace can 
be put across the bottom of 
the apron, ora flat insertion 
of black lace can be run on 
sides and hem with open 
work for running in two or 
three rows of baby-ribbon. 
If the apron is for an older 
friend, it can be made of 
black satin and trimmed all 
around with a pleated ruche 
of black Brussels net edged 
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before pleating with narrow white lace; or a less showy 
apron can be made of black surah of the best quality, with a 
two-inch hem all around nicely hem-stitched. There may 
be two flat pockets, each nearly hidden beneath a bow of 
rich satin ribbon. An apron to wear over colored satin is 
made of Brussels net with polka dots of black velvet. The 
corners are rounded, and the whole apron bordered with a 
pleated ruffle of plain black net edged with three rows of 
the narrowest black velvet ribbon. 

Some aprons of black and colored satin are ornamented 
with painted flowers. The lower part is turned up fourteen 
inches or more to form a pocket for holding fancy-work or 
knitting. 

A Baltimore knitting-bag would be an acceptable gift to 
a friend who has a fancy for knittiug woollen articles which 
grow rather cumbrous before they are finished. The bag 
is made of a breadth of brocaded silk folded together to 
make a square. The ends, instead of being sewed in a 
seam, work-bag-fashion, have fan pleats of the material let in 
to allow expansion. At the top a hem is made, into which 
is slipped a wide skirt steel several inches shorter than the 
width of the material, which gathers slightly upon it, as a 
bag gathers upon the ribbon string. One of these steels is 
on each side at the mouth of the bag, and by springing 
them open the inside can be readily reached. Wide ribbon 
strings fastened on where the ends of the steel meet should 
be made long enough to pass over the arm, or to hang the 
bag over a chair when not carried. 

Small head-rests made in bolster shape are admitted even 
in houses where tidies are utterly tabooed. They are stuffed 
with down, and covered with figured silk or with plain ma- 
terial embroidered before it is made up. An English paper 
of recent date speaks admiringly of a head-rest which its 
correspondent had seen tied to a high-backed carved chair in 
an artist's house. It is covered with the material we call 
art satin, embroidered with ‘‘ broderie russe,” which is an 
unshaded style of work in which but one or two colors are 
employed, with perhaps just an illumination of silver or 
gold thread. In the piece described the ground is a pale 
écru with green and shrimp pink in the needle-work. 

Needle-wrought panels are now put into doors and wall 
spaces in rooms whose arrangement makes them suitable. 
Gray linen worked in outline with a sketchy pattern follow 
ed in one shade of green or garnet is very satisfactory for 
dining-room or library 

For very sumptuous drawing-rooms decorators have 
supplied panels of pale satin decorated with a mixture of 
painting and solid embroidery of the same character as that 
seen in the salons at Little Trianon and Versailles. It seems 
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Fig. 6.—TarLtor Gown. 


as if one might say such elaborate decorations were ‘‘ red 
with the blood of wasted time,” but a member of a promi 
nent firm tells me that they paid two sisters for their sum 
mer’s work on the panels for drawing-rooms in New York 
the comfortable sum of nine hundred dollars; and so, learn 
ing that the things of beauty give employment to needy 








Fig. 1.—Hovse Gown or VicuSa CLora Fig, 2.—Ene.isnh Vetvet Tea Gown. Figs. 3 and 4.—Back Views or 
AND VELVeET.—[See Fig. 3.] [See Fig. 4.] Figs. 1 AND 2, 








women 
the taste of certain millionaires who 
are willing to spare room on their walls for 
the work of native artists 

A plano drape is nota piece of work to be 
lightly undertaken, but it is a pleasing and 
iseful gift when accomplished, being a grace 
ful covering for the back of an upright piano 
Many people prefer having the instrument 
stand across a corner, with its back to the 
an its performer giving full front. 
The drape is made in window-sbade fashion, 
with a slender pole across the plano top, to 
which it is suspended by rings. At the top 
is a band of silver-gray plush put on with 


mire 


company 


one ceases to cavil, and can only ad- | 


| paration of sandwiches 
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Oyster Sandwiches.—Boil the oysters in 
their own liquor until the edges curl. Re- 
move them from the fire, and when cold 
chop them with an equal quantity of celery 
or white lettuce leaves. Mix 
mayonnaise dressing (they must have been 
salted when cooked), and use as a filling for 
brown bread. Another variety of oyster 
sandwich is made with fried oysters. Allow 
a large oyster to each sandwich. Cut thin 
slices of bread as nearly as possible the shape 
of the oyster, and when buttered place be- 
tween them the oysters delicately browned. 

Mayonnaise dressing, either bought or of 
home manufacture, is invaluable in the pre- 
With its aid almost 
of fish or meat can be made 
and it is a good plan to make it in 


any scraps 
edible, 


| quantities, as it will keep a long time ina 


the effect of festoons. A plain band of the 
same, six inches wide, is at the foot of the 
drape, which is made of gray linen. The | 
pattern worked upon the latter is au arrange 
ment of sunflowers in the appropriate shades | 


of leaf and flower, carried out in an applique 


of velvet and coarse silk embroidery. 


ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 

MONG the books in the Astor Library 
A in New York, regarded as priceless in 
value, is a copy of Eliot's Indian Bible; it is 
in the dialect « 

spoken by the Indians of New England; 
this copy was printed in Cambridge in 1661 
Ihe lust person able to speak or under 
stand this language died more than a hun 
dred years ago 

This Bible is printed in Roman characters, 

and, as one may see, the words are consider- 
ably longer than any with which we of the 
present time are familiar. According to 
Eliot’s book, the word for Bible in the Mo 
hegan tougu Is Nupqoquoh wussuaeneu 
mum 


THE SECRET OF A SANDWICH. 
—* a certain daintily appointed lunch 
table the piéce de resistance is always a 


No part of the 
and children and 


r basket of sandwiches 
meal is more appreciated 


sil ve 


guests await eagerly the removal of the 
fringed and embroidered napkin which 
covers them, anticipating some delightful 


ire they often disappointed. 
Ihe secret of a sandwich, says the maker, 
is entirely in the manipulation. Given good 
bread and good butter, and the rest is largely 
patience. The bread must be 


surprise, nor 


a matter of 


delicately thin and crustless, the butter must 
be soft and evenly spread, cheese must be 
finely grated, and meat or fish chopped or 


pounde d to a paste The best bread is bakers’ 
water bread a day old, though the loaf must 
Brown bread, being 
used on the day of 
id never be 
however, they must 
time, their freshness is 


not be cut before using 
much more moist, may be 
baking Sandwiches shou 
long before serving. If 
stand any length of 
insured 
paper, over which a doubled napkin wrung 
out in cold water is folded, and setting them 
in a cold place 

From the receipt-book of this compounder 
of simples 1 copy some of her specialties. 
Unlike some people, she does not patent her 
Inventions 

Veal and Hlam Sandwiches 
the remnants of cold roast veal, using any 
bits of crust and stuffing, and adding two 
of lean boiled ham. Mix to a smooth 
paste with a table spoonful of butter rubbed 
toa cream, and spread between thin slices of 
buttered bread An easier w ay is to calcu 
late the quantity of butter required to spread 
the desired number of sandwiches, and, in 
stead of spreading the bread, cream the but 
ter and mix it with the filling. The result, | 


-Chop finely 


slices 


as far as taste is concerned, is the same, and 
the process much easier 

Roast Beef Sandwiches.—Chop rare roast 
beef very finely Season it with pepper 


and salt, a very little mustard, and a dash of 
Worcestershire sauce 

Sandwiches Tartare.—To six table-spoon 
fuls of chopped hard-boiled eggs allow a 
teaspoonful of chopped capers and a table 
spoonful of chopped cucumber pickle. Mix 
to a smooth paste with mayonnaise dressing. 

EKoq and Sandwiches. — Cream a 
table-spoonful of butter, and mix with it two 


Cheese 


tuble-spoonfuls of grated English cheese and | 


a very little made mustard 
hard-boiled egys 


Chop finely two 
Pepper and salt them, and 
mix them to a paste with a little oil or cream- 
ed butter. On a thin slice of buttered bread 
spread a layer of cheese, then a layer of egg, 
and cover with a second slice of bread. For 
an egg sandwich omit the cheese, and supply 
its place with two or three of the tiny white 
heart leaves of lettuce 

Brown bread and cress is a popular sand 
wich with people who like that pungent 
vegetable. The bread shuuld be liberally 
buttered, and only the water-cress 
used. It is good served with raw oysters. 

Salmon 
salmon from all particles of skin and bone, 
and shred it finely with a silver fork. Salt 
to taste, add a squeeze of lemon juice and a 
dash of tomato ketchup, and mix to a paste 
with butter 

Baked- Bean Sandwiches.—Mash cold baked 
beans to a paste; with mustard; add 
some finely chopped celery leaves, and spread 
between buttered bread, either brown or 
white. Serve with cheese. Under a French 
name these sandwiches were the rage at a 
Washington restaurant a few years since. 


season 


| 


cold place 

For lobster sandwiches chop the meat of 
a lobster very fine, and season it with pepper 
and salt. Make a thick cream sauce with 


| half a cup of cream, two table-spoonfuls of 


f the Mohegans, whose tongue | 


| until the edg 


made j 


by wrapping them in a thick brown | 


leaves | 


Sandwiches.—Free cold or canned | 


flour, and a table-spoonful of butter, stirring 
these ingredients over the fire until perfectly 
smooth. Add the chopped lobster, and set 
the mixture away to cool. Spread between 
slices of brown bread. 

Chicken Sandwiches.—To a cupful of fine 
ly chopped cold chicken allow six large oys- 
ters and three table-spoonfuls of melted but 
ter. Cook the oysters in their own liquor 
res curl; chop them, and add to 
the chicken. Season the mixture with salt 
and white pepper, and add the butter rubbed 
toacream. Spread between thin slices of 
unbuttered bread. 

Cottage cheese, 
olives are 


Worcestershire sauce, and 
the elements of a sandwich which 
is very popular in a certain bohemian circle. 
The cheese is rubbed to a smooth paste with 
the Worcestershire sauce, and the olives, 
stoned and finely chopped, are added. This 
filling is spread between thin slices of butter- 
ed bread, either white or brown. It requires, 
perhaps, an epicurean taste to appreciate 
this sandwich, and another, equally popular, 
of thin slices of German rye bread or pumper- 
nickel, with a filling of Swiss cheese. 
Besides what may be called Savoy sand- 
wiches, to use an English term, there are nu 
merous varieties of sweet sandwiches. Bread 
and jam has a certain novelty when made 
into sandwiches. Graham-bread and apple 
jelly is an excellent combination. Thin 
slices of bread spread with crab-apple jelly 
and then with a layer of preserved ginger 
and covered with another slice of buttered 
bread, are good enough for dessert for dinner. 
Another filling is made by chopping finely 
raisins, figs, and dates, and mixing them with 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, 
world. 


Twent y-tive cents a bottle.— {Ade.) 


A PITIABLE SIGHT 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. It is entirely annecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained ; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The most successfal 
and nourishing infant food.—[{ A dv.) 





ADVERTISE MEN'’TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
of; Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 







them with | 


Sold by deiggists in every part of the 
| 


| a little white icing. Such sandwiches are 
| far more wholesome for the children’s dessert 


than pies or puddings, and quite as accept- | 


able. 

Chocolate Sandwiches.—Stir over the fire 
until smooth 5 heaping spoonfuls of powder 
ed sugar, 2 of Baker's cocoa, and 2 of boiling 
water, adding a little vanilla if it is liked. 
When the mixture is cool, spread it between 
thin slices of buttered bread. 

Banana Sandwiches.— Between round 
slices of buttered bread place a layer of 
sliced banana. Lay in a glass dish, and just 
before serving pour over them a pint of 
boiled custard. 


Custard Rolls.—Get the long pointed finger- | 


rolis sold at the French bakeries. Cut down 
one side and pull out as much of the crumb 
as possible. Have a pint of boiled custard 
mace in the ordinary way, 
tion of two teaspoonfuls of flour, which will 
insure its being sufficiently thick. When 
this is quite cold, and just before serving, fill 
the rolls with it. The addition to the custard 
of four large bananas, mashed up with a 
silver fork, is a pleasing variation. Another 
way is to fill the rolls with whipped cream. 
ELLEN ABERCROMBIE CONWAY. 


A. A.Yantine & Co, 


JAPANESE, CHINESE, Ce 

TURKISH, PERSIAN, x) . 
andinotA Goons. 4,,% 

877, 879 BROADWAY, 


Announce the arrival of their 
Fall Winter 
Importations of 


SILKS, CREPES 
GAUZES, Etc., 








Complete and 


but with the addi- | 





ly cteanaes tho teothena 
| with ith Patent Eetensinn Measuring Tube, mprice 250. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 


rifles the breath 


| Sold by all Dealers or plies on rece 


| Address Dr. L W. LYON, 88 Maiden oon ne, RY 





(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


Are desirous of directing at- 
tention to their large and 
varied selection of 


HANDSOME 
SEALSKINS 


For Party and Dinner Costumes. | 


Special Values 


SHA GAUZE, 


27-in. Japanese Grenadine Mesh " $IF 


GOO, cctlews 


YOBOSHI CREPE, 


24-inch 
Crepe 


HABUTAI SILKS, 
27 - in. 
silks 

In all the and most 
shades for evening wear. 
We will send, prepaid, 

Based of yards on receipt of price. 
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newest 





Variety. 


AND 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all ~~ Dealers throughout 
e Country. 


_ THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





light-weight Japanese $I- 


desirable 


to all parts any 


1893, In Every | 


MACHINE 








BEST &C 





CHINA SPONGE BASINS. In two compartments for hot and cold water. 


article. 
2.75 to $3.50. 


we sup ply everything in the way of Nursery Toilet Articles a« welt L tating for the baby. 


our Catalogue very useful in making lists of what they 





For Baby’s Toilet. 


A most useful 


Handsomely decorated, $1.50 to $2.25; with Powder Boxes and Soap Dishes to match, 


Mothers will find 


60 and 62 West a3d St., N. Y. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
914 


AND 


FURS 


of all descriptions, compris- 
ing the latest 


‘Styles for this Season 


LOWEST 
POSSIBLE 
PRICES. 


| Leading Lines 


Winter Dress Goods, 


We have arranged for large sales 

of Fancy French Dress Goods, this 
| week. 

Twenty leading lines at special 
| prices. 

Line of Inverness Tweeds. 

Line of Curly Cathcart Cheviots. 

Line of Hair-Cloth Crepes. 

Line of silk-threaded Home- 
spuns. 

Line of Highland Kiltings and 
fifteen other lines of the best se- 
| lected Woolens it is possible to 


| buy. 

| All Novelties; no repetitions of 
| former seasons’ styles, and not 
| high-priced. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Ifth St., 


New York. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Forty Years the Standard. 








~~ 


pre 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





A Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: ‘‘1 would like for my own satis- 
faétion to say to you what I have many times said to others,—that, in a long experience as a public- 
school teacher, I bave found that a boy brought up on ST. NICHOLAS bas an amount of general 
information and intelligent understanding of matters worth knowing tbat no other boy can lay claim to.” 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
It Absorbs “Wide Awake” and is Enlarged. 


O* all the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. Nicuotas is unquestionably the best. It has been praised 
by the press and the people of two continents,—its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. Begin- 
ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the 
volume, and tor 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
get the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 


yi: Sess : “TOM SAWY AD,” BY MA WAIN. 
KNOWLEDGE TOM SAWYER ABRO RK TWAIN 


cslenn enact aah emia cnt eis | FI — pm a in 1873, Sr. pte has absorbed in itself " 

sy s about all the ing children’s magazines, including ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 

Pay bo ap meg eae Ag Be a! “The Schoolday Magazine,” “The Little Corporal,” “The Children's Hour,” 

cupeneeeee, 67 mere eee avekenl being. — ¥\ and last of all the favorite New Sayed periodical, ‘“Wide Awake.” ‘The 

test value to health of the pure liqu xative more the merrier,” says the editor of St. Nicuotas. Each new crowd of young 

principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
songs and jollity.” Sr. NicHotas is now practically 


—s SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh. 
** $7. NICHOLAS bas caused the best writers in America 











stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowele 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every ; Ah > = S son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being ; : as Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if well-known authors. Mrs, F. H. Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” first ap- 


ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
withont weunening them, and it is perfectly free from 
ory objectionable substance. Syrup of Figsisfor | 
y all 
offered. peared in its pages, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 
= : **Donald and Dorothy,” J.T. Trowbridge’s ‘* His Own Master,” Noah Brooks’s 


tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches a | Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
imparting culture to cbhildren.”—New York Tripune. 
sale druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, T. NICHOLAS has printed the work of the greatest writers, including Tenny- 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flu 
‘*Boy Emigrants,” Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” Mrs. Jamison’s 
‘* Lady Jane,” and hundreds of other well-known works, many of which have 


See for Yourselves == 
wns siaak tind ae 

















,0° ihe =| become children’s classics. Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
= 79! ap} }) it i i ight i . . 
Eee agsctheors alt sons aR es Hootie, // as t,| duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of St. NicHoLas 
THE HOLMES 00S A suggeation of Mark Twain's Story, The Program for 1694 
. EE OS CN ery, is the strongest ever offered by Sr. Nichotas. Besides Mark Twain’s serial, 
—PATENT— ** TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” ‘* Tom Sawyer Abroad,” in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘‘ Tom 
Which begins in the N ber Sr. N ;. | Sawyer” and ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” visit the eastern hemisphere 
UnionUndergarment | ee ee eee ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
- ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 


Faultless in Fit, | STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Satisfactory in Results. When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read Sr. Nichotas, and now he takes his turn at bringing 
Any lady who will give delight to the thousands of young folk who read it to-day. He has written for St. Nickotas a series of remarkable 


it a little study will dis- stories of boy and girl life in the jungle and with animals, one of which will appear every month for the present. 
cover that what she has 


complained of in all other AMERICAN AUTHORS, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


makes has been obviated | 


by our new patents. is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 
When not found at your literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. 
~- ao alg «« Recollections of Wild Life,” «One American Girl” 

catalogue and price-list by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and agradu- isa serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
ar ay wes ate of a whi ’s col i cription of s 

and we will send rules for ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a descriptio °' The Government and Army and Navy Life 
self - measurement and Indian life,—in camp, on the hunt, and on the war-path, ill include “How M > - . 7 

samples of materials to described from the inside. A novelty in literature. will include ‘‘ How Money is Made” (the Mint), ‘‘ How the Trea- 


any part of the world a sury is Guarded,” ‘‘ How the Government Promotes Ingenuity” 
_ sedate Beer ** Teddy and Carrots (the Patent-Office), ‘‘The Dead-Letter Office,” “With the West 
All Styles. preendl 5 is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New Point Cadets,” ‘‘ How Armies Talk to Each Other,” “Life on a 


York, by James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” etc. Man-of-War,” etc. All will be richly illustrated. 
THE HOLMES CoO., 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


=<—_—_—— describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
| will be one of the best things of the year. It will be popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 
Cor wld 


THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER COX, 


in verse and picture, will again become a regular feature of St. NicHoas. 


1B i” ks (2) important single contributions on hand tor immediate publication are by 
G EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
onstable AS Uo 








KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, MARY HALLOCK POOTE, GEORGE W.CABLE, PRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of Sr. Nicuotas is the November issue, now ready, 


Ks Yon td? price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions, 
Ladies Cloth Suitings. Are you going to have Sr. Nichotas in your home in’94? New subscribers should begin with November. 
The price of St. Nickotas is $3.00 a year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers, or 

Diagonals, Serges, Fancy Tweeds, Dress remit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. The Christmas number will be ready November 25th. 


Worsteds, Covert Whipcords, Corkscrews, La- 

dies’ Plain Cloths, the latest fall colorings. THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Ladics’ and Children's Cloakings, Cheviot Coat- 
ings. New and Fancy Weaves and Changeable 


Effects. Reversible Cloths for Capes and A Cc EN T s Cc oO i N BATH ROLLING 


i lling Beveri Cooker. 
Uisters. Shetlands, Vicunas, and ffatlasse. oney selling Beveridge er. CABINET. CHAIR. 

















*Judic’ Corset. 


Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 



















Affording *. 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor Be noey A. ER fi pee Our Fall Importations of these celebrated Corsets 
rt vre es apd fuel. Cooks on afl, gas or coal stove. Turkish Bath) whe are un- Y. embrace many new designs in fabrics, together with 
Z Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. at home, able to walk. ane several models adapted for Directoire and Empire 
)? A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, Descriptive Circulars Ny 3 . id P + mesetagl _— 
6 dove 5 W. E. BEVERIDGE, BatTimorc, Mo. BRE oy of both mailed frce. a - Gowns. While not claiming superiority in all points 
SUMWAL | 4 dt él . : J | NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ct. over other well-known corsets, we do claim for the 
d esomnnens or — — - —- | “Jndic” that it lengthens the waist, reduces the size, 
and forms an abdominal support. We also guarantee 
NEW YORK CITY. Metal Will Not that it will fit all figures from slender ladies to those 
: ~ aii Tipped ae R READY DRESS STAY Cut of extreme size. vee a please describe 
ao. te ~ figures. Circulars mailed on application. 
Alv vays Mention ,ER R [Aw "en Back of ch Stay. Th . 


Sole owners, and sold exclasively by 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANT! DRESS STAY MFG. CO., ‘Si j 
5 . FOR Ave BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. — | Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson. 
sPBctsé po DEESS Oraet OO Grane vee iow York. Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods. 


A, 035 Market 8 treet, San Francisco. | 6th Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York. 


when SMART BLACEH STU ¥K'¥'s. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR fermercntiy destroy 
~- ti to ad vert i sers PR 1 EST & EY’S. Positive cure guaranteed iu ever cane. Consultation 
wri Ing Dae The genuine mhemeny | dress goods are stamped every § yards, on the under side of the Tuan, 905 W. Chester Park. Boston ee 
— ' selvedge, with the name, B. Priestley & Co. Take no others. “, 











Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
\) A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. 
Most Perfect Made. 
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IN SEARCH OP 


PAT (eith bad tooth Lt TAKE 
OF THEM DENTIST FELLEYS PULLED A 
BLASTIN' ON THIS WAN,’ 


SHALL 


woman smoke? 


WOMEN SMOKE? 


Why should she not, if she 
n't woman do the things that lordly 
cable - 


stand on cars, a-clinging to a 


: step upon his feet, or tumble in 


; whe practises at law; 


on's work with lancet and 


at football—#o we're told; and 


ther are 
Who on their safety bicycles like Boreas do hom 


Mav makes ber do a thousand things that once were 
his to do 
If she assumes his duties, pray why not his plea- 
ree oot 
lars, and her clothes are cut quite 


» mannieh in her dress, why not have her 


A BIT UV 
TrooTu 








AN EASIER METHOD. 


THAT TOOTH-POWDER, AV YE PLAZE Wan 
FOR ME WUNCE, BUT I'M AFTER THKYIN' 


And furthermore, man 
sphere of late. 
He's taken on dress-making at a traly wondrous 
rate: 

And some men’s clubs for gossip beat the Dorcas 
out of sight 

To thas encroach, and yield no jot, most surely is 
not right 


has encroached on woman's 


Of course ‘twill 
Minette, 

Like any dadeling, puffing on a horrid cigarette ; 

' will the sight be of a strongly. pleasurable 


not be pleasant, just at first, to see 


type 
When first we see our daughters lighting up their 
evening pipe. 


But men get used to all things, be it soon or be it 


ate, 
And this, like other problems, must fulfil its settled 
fate 
Tis very safe to prophesy the time is not so far 
When women all will smoke who live beyond their 
firet ciyar. 
Gaston V. Daake 


ONE ON HICKS. 


“Some people are 
much more fortunate in 


o 

“That's the onl 

why I don’t consider mat- 
rimony a failare.” 

“You are very right 
there,” said Mra. Hicks. 
“Here in onrown family 
you got me, but I—I only 
got you.” 

—_—o—— 

A few years ago, when 
it was the custom for 
the groom to kiss the 
bride at the altar after 
the marriage ceremony, 
a young lady made a 
very laughable remark. 
it was on the occasion 
of a cousin's wedding in 
one of New York's most 
fashionable churches,and 
when the happy man 
kiseed his bride, this 
young lady exclaimed 
quickly to a neighbor, in 
a shocked voice, 

“I dida’t know it was 
kistomary to cuss the 
bride [” 


quienGpomten 
“ Where was your last 
place ?”' asked Mrs. Bron- 


Son 
“I cooked for Mra. 
Mra. 


Smithers, ma'am.” 
‘Oh! 1 know 
Smithers very well. Did 
you cook that last dinner 
they gave to the Rev. 
Mr. Harkins?” 
“ Yes, ma‘am.” 
“Then you won't do. 
It was the worst dinner 
1 ever ate WHat Is THIS? 

“I have enongh to 
support you, Ethel. Will 
you be my wife?” 

“Well — Charlie, you 
muet excuse me if I am 
cautions. But you say 
you have enough to sup- 
port me. Who is going 
tu support you ?” 

en 

“Bat why don't you 
settle down? Why do 
you tramp, tramp, tramp 
forever ?”’ 

“It's dis way, ma'am. I'm under orders. In de 
battle of Antietam my commandin’ officer says * for- 
ward march,’ au’ we sterted. Den he an’ all de officers 
was killed, an’ no one’s ever commanded us to halt. 
I marches on, on forever, ma'am, from a sense o’ duty.” 


He is inpeeD 


Yes. 
To whom? 


Never. 
Never! 


On! 


euntneeiiamcaney 
“ Please, ma'am,” said the boy, “can’t you help me? 
I has to support a wife an’ three children.” 
“You? Why, you're not old enough to be married.” 
“No; but me father ia. It's his wife and three 
children I has to support.” 


i NT 
‘Getting money out of my congregation," said the 
Rev. Jones, “ is like pulling teeth.” 
“You must get piles of money, then,” said Hicks. 
“T never knew of more outrageous charges than those 
for pulling teeth.” 


THE VIKING SHIP AT TFE CHICAGO FAIR. 


MR. JOHNSON. “Dey SAY DE -CAP’N OB DIS YER VIKING BOAT DISCOVAHED Dis YER KENTRY ‘FO’ COLUMBUS DID.” 
ARABELLA (championing Columbus's cause). * Yass; BUT HE DIDN’T DISCOVAH IT EZ MANY TIMES.” 


A YOUNG MAN OF THE PERIOD. 


Is HE ENGAGED? 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 


CAGE til. 


Is HE NOT A WORK OF ART? 


TO A YOUNG WOMAN OF THE PERIOD WHO LOVES HIM DEEPLY, 
AND WHEN ARE THEY TO BE MAKKIED? 


AND WHy NoT? 
SHe WILL NOT MARRY MIM UNTIL 
HE CANNOT PAY HIS DEBTS UNTIL SHE MARKIES HIM, 


HE NAS PAID HIS DEBTS, AND 


SWEARING AND SWEARING 
He asked fair Janette’s father for ber hand, 
And swore the maid be truly madly loved; 
Bat, later on, be «wore in other ways 
To learn how much it cost to keep it gloved. 
-—— 
“Ia your daughter fond of the piano, Hicks?” 
“No; she’s very unkind to our plano. She beats it 
two hours a day af least.” 
———— 
* Barker is going to teach me book-keeping,” said 
young Jarley. 
**Well, he’s jast the man to do it,” said Dawson. 
“T lent bim a copy of Watson's poems a year ago, and 
he’s kept it ever sinee.” 


+ 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


IN AUTUMN. 


LIKE, the first cold day of fall, 
To have my study windows down, 
Although the robin's cheery call 
Comes from the tree-tops dull and brown. 
The golden butterflies have fled ; 
No sweet buds rouse the bee’s glad song; 
For all the flowers are closed and dead, 
And winter’s heralds round us throng. 


And then before the open fire, 

Where great logs burn and snap and 

blaze, 

Come gentle dreams of high desire— 

Not dreams of past, but future days. 
We build not of the whitened ash 

Which mark the steps of days of yore, 
But by the oak log’s ruddy flash 

Discern the path which lies before. 

FiLavet Scorr Mixes. 


A RAKING FIRE. 
See illustration on page 918. 


f\HE battles of the nursery, fought with 

mimic soldiers, are as exciting to the 
young people who take part in these cam- 
paigus as are the real conflicts of maturer 
days, in which the weapons will be more 
deadly. The little man who sends this rak- 
ing canvon-shot along the lines of his oppo- 
nent’s army may never emulate Napoleon 
except in energy and decision. At all events, 
the nursery battles are productive of fun and 
good-humor, and even the baby and the pet 
dog are not left out of the hour's enjoyment. 
The picture is purely domestic, and makes 
its appeal with a whimsical pathos to those 
of us who have long passed beyond the era 
of dolis and toy soldiers, drums and trum- 
pets, and all the parapbervalia of the child- 
ish play spell. 


ALMANACS. 


T is said that the first almanac printed in 
Europe was probably the Kalendarium 
Novum, by Regiomoutanus. It was “‘ caleu- 
lated for the years 1475, 1494, and 1513.” In 
Buda, Hungary, it was published. 

Though it simply made mention of eclipses 
and the places of the planets for the respec- 
tive years, it was sold for ten crowns of gold; 
and the entire im pression was rapidly disposed 
of in Hungary, Germany, Ltaly, England, and 
France 

The first almanac—recorded as the first— 
known to have been printed in England was 
translated from the French, and appeared in 
1497 

Each month introduces itself in descriptive 
verse, as: 

“Called I am Janeryere the colde. 
In Christmas season good tyre I love. 
Yonge Jesu, that sometime Judas solide, 
fu me wae circumeled for man's behove. 
Three Kinges sought the sonne of God above— 
They kneeled downe, dyd Him homage with love 

To God their Lorde, that is man's own brother.” 
And so on, for the remaining months. 

We have seen it mentioned that an emi- 
nent jurist, who has lately passed away, had 
a great mania for collecting and storing up a 
copy of every calendar heard of; no matter 
to him what nostrums were in convection 
aivertised, whenever a page revealed the 
signs of the zodiac and the phases of the 
moon, it immediately settled the question of 
purchase and ownership; and it is added 
that piles and piles of them, limitless in va- 
riety, were found among his treasured things. 
It has been estimated that this collection by 
an American gentleman may be regarded as 
the most extensive of its kind known. 


ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 


make one pound of 


Sxtroct “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





Macbeth’s ‘ ‘pearl top’ and 
“pearl glass”’ posed Ba 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacseTu Co. 


~ Dr. Pri Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Centains no Ammonia or Alum. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


To the Younger Cooks, 


the beginners in the art of bread 
and cake making, there is no aid 
so great, no assistant so helpful, 
as the 


Royal Baking Powder 


It is the perfect leavening agent, 
and makes perfect food. Do not 
make a mistake by experimenting 
with any other. 





robbed of 
- charms 


by the 
blight of. a 
poor 
complexion 


ua 
POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a refreshing and be4utifying prep- 
aration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 
impurities of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 
three shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and raat. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted te both yuan and old of either sex. 


GEO. STINSON & co., Box 1664, P rthund, Maine. 














The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





VIN 





$1.00 per bottle, 
aT Darue, GRocery AND Wine DEALERS. 


For Body and bral 


Smncge 30 YEARS ALL EMINENT PHysICcIANS 


RECOMMEND 


MARIANI 


The original French Coca Wine; most 
popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions everywhere. 


Nourishes Fortifies Refreshes 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 











inch widths. 











AVE seen those elegant 
H bedi west seat Piano Stools, 
pana and Benches manufactured by 
PPERT BROS.? Prices from $4.50 
os Piano Covers, Polish, Dusters, 
Scuifs, and Lambrequins. Catalogues 
free. 12 East 15th Sireet, near Broad- 
way, New York, 








Strengthens entire system; most AGREEABLE, 
EFPECTIVE and LASTING Renovator of 


the Vital Forces. 


Every test, strictly on its own merits, 
will prove its exceptional reputation. 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES. 
Illustrated Book Sent Free, address: 














The Three Reasons 


for the constantly increasing 
popularity of the Franco- 
American Soups, are, 

ist. Such Soupscannot be 
made at home whatever may 
be the cost or trouble. 

2d. Their high quality 
has never been approached 
by other makers. 

3d. Their price is mod- 
erate. 


Sample can, your choice, mailed on re- 
cein: of postage 14 cents. 

Mock Turtle, Ox Tai!, Consomme, Toma 
Freueh Bouillon, Chicken, Chicken Gamba 
Jalienne, Printanier. Mutton Broth. Malli- 
griewny. Vee ogetaite, Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, 
apioca 


Pear! 
‘“*Try our Plum Pud- 


P.S. 
ding.’’ Sample 14 cents. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 























Have you used 


PEARS sour 


‘CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 


680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Special attention paid to mail orders. 


t home, to assivt us 
LADY Ww trees, else other sen 
ace, 
If cow 
and fancy articles received on commission OMAN'S OO-OPERATIVE a. MILWAUKEE, W vis ‘Ges 


Embroidery 





| u Rvery one should read this little book.” 





~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
917 


| Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice} 
No HO Bl N10 


They make uous seam, have 
the hump and @ ey amr ny feat f 
Hooks ata E yes with special advanta So over 








your Oressmaker to use them. 
y SOLD o fechen insane 


Riess ie 3 ee 
2, 


Ao on) ‘or 





HEBRAS 


VIOLA CREAM 


freshness, prod 
4 and healthy com lexion, 
Puperior to all face pe tions and 
perfectly harmiess. A druggists or 
cts. ‘Bend for cirowiar. “<S 


G. C°BITTNER & CO., TOLEDOSO 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebroted and effectual Heh Cure without 
intern pene = OwERD & pom, 


4. Wholesale 
‘ougera & Co. 30 North William st., M. Ye 
20th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stampe). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Ww "h it Fallx Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa, 
— Athenaeum, 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Most Perfect Made, 
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PLEASANT GAMES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
1 Quot « Party When the guests are 
seated, the hostess takes from a bag or basket 
a slip of paper on which is written a quota 


tion, and reads it aloud. The guest to ber 


right is given one minute in which to give 
the name of the author. If she fails, the next 
one tries, and so on until the correct answer 
is given. The one giving proper answer is 


the next one to draw from the basket. This 
game may be played with or without prizes. 
In the of a prize being given, the most 


appropriate gift is a book written by a stand 


as 


ird author, or one on familiar quotations, 
in Oleervation Party.—Cards are given 

to each player, on which there are blanks 

for him to write the names of ten articles 


he is ¢ of the five 


of the contents 


ven ten seconds to see 


spices he is given to taste, 


of five bottles he is allowed to smell, and 
of the five instruments he hears. He who 
makes the fewest errors is victor 

1 Peanut Party.—This makes great sport, 
is good for home entertainment or countr 
hotel. A large quantity of peanuts is aco | 
It is better to roll severally a hundred or 


more in violet-colored tissue-paper, Then 


| tion. 


twist canary -colored tissue-paper around 
bunches of threes or fours together. Before | 
the guests arrive the peanuts must be well 
hidden, but in such places that they can be 
readily found—behind pictures or easy-chairs 
or amoug the cushions, etc., ete After the 
compauy is assembled, give each individual 
i silk bag matching the colors of the tissue- 
paper The one whose bag is first filled re- 
ceives the first prize; the one who has the 
most violet-covered nuts the second; and 
he who has the most canary covered pea- 
nuts has the ‘‘ booby” prize. This game may | 
be varied to suit taste and circumstances. | 
It is always a frolic, and may be followed 
with old-fashioned favorites such as “ Blind | 
Man's Buff Oats P ase, Beans,” ** Turn 
ing the Platier,” singing of college songs, or 
d in n 

The Fugget Party is more quict in its way. 


Every one invited brings a small bundle of 
and is expected t » tell a story as long 
ks are burning. In this gamo the 


ators enjoy a decided advantage in be 


stk 
os his silt 
nart 


ing able to prepare their stories before com- 
ing . 

Ring Gamea are a delivlt for little people. 
The prettiest and most acceptable way to 
play, generally, is to have an evergreen tree 
standing secure iV, aller the order of Christ 


mas-trees On the tree have a few inex pen 
suitable for children, and give 
little people at various times 
vening, at the close of certain 
the tree let them skip and 
a rosy,” and “ High 
at's in the fiddle, the cow 
moon” and various other 
Goose rhymes. The children will 
the gumes, but the hostess must 
ready in case of need. Cualisthenic 
slways pretty at such times, 
ind a few simple ones will often give char 
i to an entire evening 

Wii whether old or young, ac 
et they should do their part 
as they can. They should not sit 
nd mo and expect thut they 


sive favors 
them to the 
during the ¢« 
games \ 
sing Ring 
diddle, diddl 
jumped 
Mother 


ound 
a ring 
the « 


ver the 


uways 


exercises are 


n people, 
pt invitations 
vell 


dumb lon less 


ure the individuals to be constantly and 
particularly entertained. On the contrary, 
be kind to your hostess, and without pre 


tion do all 


\ clever 


that is possible to assist her. 


gracious woman, or au well bred 


b r man can do nothing else. Perhaps 
n ng reflects so much of what there is 
l san evenulog purty 

Emma J. Guay 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- | 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from satural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepered by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 








All drugg:ste. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 


HARPER’S 


‘BAZAR 


Why You Should Use 
Cleveland's Baking Powder 


It is beyond question 


perfectly wholesome, being 


composed only of pure cream of tartar and soda, with 
enough flour added to keep the strength, no ammonia, 


no alum, no adulteration 


whatever. 


It is the strongest. A rounded teaspoonfal a> 
of Cleveland’s Baking Powder does more and better 


work than a heaping teaspoonful 


A large saving on a year’s 


x ‘ > of others, 


baking. 


Cake and other articles of food keep moist and 


fresh and do not dry up 


as when made with baking 


powders containing ammonia or alum, 


A quarter pound can mailed on receipt of 15 
New York. 






years. 
to help me until I took 
Piso’s Cure for Consump- 


that I can rest at night. 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 


23, 1893. 


me. 


ows 


A Cup of| 


Bouill yn | Palatable, Pure, Refresh- | 


ing, and Stimulating. -| 
can be made in three minutes, thus: | 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 


in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 
Liebig Company’s| 
Extract of Beef, | 


| Then add an egg—| 
and some sherry if | 
| liked — season care- | 
J ne’ Mie? oF ee 


Washing y Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are silver 
“eaters,” so to speak. It's said we 
make the only soap fit for that work. 
It's RR RO: 


SILVER 


ELEC TOON 


SOAP 
is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 

If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
s'‘ver it will please you. 

By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


All medicines failed | 


It has relieved me so | 
I thought | 


cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 


Powder 





i 
| 





Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 


postage paid. 








COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


~ Use COMFORT SOAP for 
he Hands, the Face, the 





You can be Pretty and Kissabie if 


ou ure Miner's Almond meal. 
oar skin will white and 
soft; Pim k- 
heads, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth 
Tan, reckles, | ver Spots, a 
all skin blemi will di 





0 ii for Miner’s (the original). If 

substitute is offered, send 2% cte., 

(stiver, come *, or postal note,) to 
s HLA. MINE R, Reg. Pharmacist, 


bat ao 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











One 


Makes 40 


Nothing adds more to the flavor and zest of a soup than Beef 


Extract. But you need the best, and that 
cattle graze. 


Our cattle are natives and are raised near at hand. 





Soups 





is made near where the x 


Rex Brand is not Burned or of Strong Animal Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 


ta Lucca Oil 


South Omaha, Neb. 





The Perfection - - 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY ee BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY 


Established was. 
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of Olive Oil. 


| required. 
| outfit comings 
| each, two espec 





SUPPLEMENT. 


IIthats Ye ellow 


iS not 


t(elene 


There’s hardly a housekeeper in 
the country but has heard of 
Cottolene the new vegetable short- 
ening. It is a strictly natural 
product; composed only of clari- 
fied cotton seed oil, thickened for 
convenience in use, with refined 
beef suet, pure and sweet. So 


OTTOLENE 


Was bound to win, and to drive 
out lard from the kitchens of the 
world. When housekeepers wish 
to get rid of the unpleasant feat- 
tres and results of lard, they 
should get Cottolene, taking care 
that they are not given cheap 
imitations with vegetable names, 
spuriously compounded to sell in 
the place of Cottolene. 

It’s easy to avoid disappointment 
and ensure satisfaction. Insist 


on having Cottolene. 
Sold in 3 and 5 pong pails, 











Made apex’ by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4CO., 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louie, Montreal, New York, 


fan Francisco, ba.” 


PARFUMERIE 
Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de |’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 








CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Ol) by a Migsion vee > Palestine. Being abso- 
I y pure « z the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is cane for the Toilet and Bath, 

superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your drugriet or grocer does not keep 

it, seud 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 
A. KLI PSTEIN, 122 Pearl 8t., New York. 


Stamp your own 


PATTERNS 


by our new process where no liquids or hot irons are 
e have just put on the market our new 
five complete alphabets of 26 letters 
ally designed to be stamped one in- 








| side of the other for monogram work, 150 patterns of 


the latest productions, our patent distributor by which 
work is outlined in black or white, and instruction 
book, invaluable to those iuterested in fancy work, 
All securely packed and sent to any address on receipt 
of $1.00. pecial designs made |o order. 


THE BLIQUEZ ART DESIRING 0, 
313 Canal St. ork City, 





HARTSHORN 
of 





sre yee, vse Dt THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ‘ 
Forty Years the Standard. 











